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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Kenneth Baker teaches Art History at Boston College. 

Stephen Bonn's The Clothing of Clio: .4 study of the representation of history in nineteenth-century Britain 
and France was published lost year. 

John Darrell’s books include The Dark Side of the Landscape: The rural poor in English painting, 1730-1840, 
1980. 

John Bell’s PPolicy Arguments in Judicial Decisions was published in 1983. 

Paul Cammack is a lecturer in the Department or Government at the University of Manchester. 
Stephen Clark is the author of The Nature of the Beast, 1982. 

Calms Craig is a lecturer in English Literature at the University of Edinburgh 
M arise Cremona is a lecturer in Law at the City of London Polytechnic. 

R. H. C. Davis is Professor of Medieval History at the University of Birmingham. 

Denis Donoghue is Henry James Professor of English and American Letters at New York University. 
Kate Flint is a lecturer in English at the University of Bristol. 

J. K. Galbraith's The Affluent Society will be re-issued later this month. 

Timothy Carton Ash's The Polish Revolution: Solidarity 1980-82 was published in 1983. 

Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnist for the Nation . 

Michael Howard is Regius Professor of Modern History at (he University of Oxford. 

Eraryi Jones is Goldsmith's Professor of English ai the University of Oxford. 

Peter Kemp Is the author of H- G. Wells and the Culminating Ape , 1983. 

Frances Lannon Is a Fellow of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Zachary Leader is a Senior Lecturer in English at the Roehamptoo Institute. 

R. P. Le Page is Professor of Language at the University of York. 

Hugh Macdonald is the author of Beriioz, 1982. 

J. F, McMillan is a lecturer in History at the University of York. 

David Miller's Anarchism was published last year. 

Terence Moore is the author, with Christine Carling, of Understanding Language: Towards a post- 
Chomskyan linguistics, 1982. 

H. A. Oberman is a visiting Professor of History at the University of Arizona. 

Philip Pettit's books include Judging Justice, 1980. 

Stuart Ptggott’s most recent book, The Earliest Wheeled Transport, was published in 1983. 

Alex Pravda is a lecturer in Soviet and East European Politics at the University of Reading. 

A, W. Price is a lecturer in Philosophy at Wad ham College, Oxford. 

Peter Reading's most recent book, C, appeared last year. 

David RJdgway's L’Alba della Magna Grecla was published in Milan last year. 

Christopher Rowe's Plato was published last year. 

Trevor J. Saunders is Professor of Greek at the University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Jnll&n Symons's books include Critical Observations, 1981. 

Geoffrey TUI is Principal Lecturer in the Department of History and International Affairs at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 

James Woolley teaches English at Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 


FIFTY YEARSjON 

The TLS of February 7, 1935, carried the fol- 
lowing review of Frieda Lawrence's memoirs, 
Not I, But the Wind . . .: 

The materials for the still unwritten definitive 
biography of D. H. Lawrence continue to 
make their desultory isolated appearances. It is 
said that more matter is yet to come, but with 
the pubjication of Mrs Lawrence's “memoirs of 
her husband” there is justification for feeling, 
and even hoping, that the end is in sight. One 
has in the past tended to respect rather than 
regret her abstention amid the miscellaneous 
reminiscent outpourings from other pens; but 
now that at last she speaks one is grateful to her 
both for her earlier silence and her present 
breaking of it. Controversy immediately fol- 
lowed as it had preceded Lawrence’s death. To 
that Grst storm comparative calm has suc- 
ceeded, and in that calm her words are best 
heard. For they are quiet words, not merely 
disregarding but having in their nature some- 
thing totally foreign to the tumult and the 
shouting .... Though, in the plain sense, 
there is almost nothing here of revelation, yet 
something very real is told, or conveyed, of 
Lawrence that is found as certainly nowhere 
else. It is rather the adumbration than state- 
ment of the vital relationship which was be- 
tween them. One gets glimpses of it best in 
isolated sentences or paragraphs 

It was a long light for Lawrence and me to get at 
some truth between us; it was a hard life with him, 
but a wonderful one. Stark and bare, without trim- 
mings and frills. 

I only know that 1 felt the wonder of him always 
. . . .Sometimes I hated him and held him off as if he 
were the devil himself. At other times I took him as 
you take the weather. Here's a spring day, glorious 
sunshine, what a joy! 

What does it amount to that he hit out at me in a 
rage, when I exasperated him, or mostly when the 
life around him drove him to the end of his patience? 

I didn’t care very much. I hit back or waited till the 


storm in him subsided. We fought our battles out 
right to the bitter end. Then there wns peace such 
peace. 

I think the greatest pleasure and satisfaction fora 
woman is to live with a creative man, when he goes 
ahead and fights - 1 found it so. Always when he was 
in the middle of a novel or writing I felt happy as if 
something were happening: there was a new thing 
coming into the world. 

. . . Their life was certainly never easy. He was 
jealous to anguish, and brutal anguish that 
sought to repay its pain upon her, of the chil- 
dren of her first marriage, a feeling which en- 
dured little abated until he got to know the two 
daughters in later years when they were grown 
up. There was a furious quarrel when they Brst 
came to stay with their mother in Italy some 
years after the end of the War. Lawrence went 
away. Then he sent a picture. “There was 
Jonah on it, just going to be swallowed by the 
whale. Lawrence had written underneath; 
‘Who is going to swallow whom?’” Eventually 
there was peace, and thereafter "he was 
charming with Else and Barby, trying to help 
them live their difficult young lives," but his 
question was basic and permanent. Each 
sought to dominate the other. Mrs Lawrence 
was both maternal and possessive in her atti- 
tude: “I had always regarded Lawrence’s 
genius as given to me. I felt deeply responsible 
for what he wrote.” The victory of either might 
have meant the stultification not only of the 
other but of both. As it was, the conflict kept 
both fully alive, awake to “the ever-present 
wonder of all the world around us” in a com- 
plete sensitivity .... It is the flame of that 
wonder, and of “the certainty of the unalter- 
able bond between us,” which bums, howeyer 
dimly at times, through her record of their 
meeting, their instant falling in love, their 
elopement, and their life together in Europe, 
Ceylon, Australia and America. 
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The Times Literary Supplement 



What the American critics 
said: 

“William Humphrey is more 
than an accomplished 
raconteur; He has a grand 
ear His descriptions of the 
land’s brooding presence 
and how it works its moods 
on people, is at once 
reminiscent of Fhulkner and 
William Styron.” 

The New York Times 
Book Review 

"A powerful novel by a 
marvellously gifted writer, 
one of the best we 
have., . . Not since Faulkner 
haye we had a writer who 
evokes so much force and 
skill” • 

The Washington Post 

“Humphrey ; has never 
been better. A story of 1 
heartbreaking dimensions 

* ■ . Cogent,, absorbing, 
affecting.” 

Poblishem Weekly 

‘This remarkable book is 
the rarest of things . . . a. 
devastating, r impressive, 
ast9nishingb6pk. H . 

^cagoTribune 

• • Told With 
lacerating intelligence. An 
; eWzhprdinary novel," 

• ' Newsday 
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French frost or French fever? 


John Weightman 

JEAN-PAULARON 

Lcs Modernes: Jou rnal de I'esprit du temps 
324pp. Paris: Gallimard. 75fr. 

2070702596 


Ever since Moli&re lambasted lesprdcieux and 
les pricieuses about 300 years ago. it seems to 
have been a rule of French life that, from time 
to time, some writer should survey the Parisian 
scene, denounce the extravagance of its cur- 
rent intellectual fashions and call for a return to 
reason, sound feeling and common sense. 
Leaving aside the examples that might be 
quoted from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, I recall the publication, towards the 
middle of this century, of two notable pam- 
phlets; Julien Benda's lengthy study, La 
France byzantine (1945), which accused the 
veteran literary figures of I he day - Gide, Val- 
ery, Alain etc - of having largely abandoned 
rational principles in favour of emotion and 
sensation, and Marcel Aymd’s stinging little 
critique, Le Confort Intellectuel (1949), which 
satirized the discrepancy between the realities 
of middle-clnss life and the cultural attitudes 
of the would-bc advanced section of the bour- 
geoisie. Ironically, the expression, le confort 
intellectuel, passed at once into the language ns 
a set phrase, usually synonymous with la 
mauvalse foi, whereas Aymd had used it with 
the more positive connotation of dear-sighted 
peace of mind. 

Jean-Paul Aron's book is a third broadside 
in the same vein and, whether or not the author 
is acquainted with his two predecessors, he 
echoes some of the same points in dealing with 
the later waves of intellectual fashion between 
1945 and 1984. However, his attack is wider in 
scope, since it ranges well beyond literature 
and attempts to cover all the main cultural 
trends of the post-war period. 

Actually, “cover" is not quite Ihe right term. 
This is a volume of modest proportions, just 
over 300 pages long, and, while it is essentially 
an attack on modernism. It can, curiously 
enough, best be described by the use of a very 
modish Parisian adjective: Its structure is ponc- 
tuelle, that is, it has no visible backbone, but 
consists of fifty-four short chapters, arranged 
in chronological sequence, each one concentrat- 
ing - quite loosely, it must be said - on some 
event that M Aron sees as specially significant. 
Examples are: the publication of Les Strictures 
ilimentaires de la parenti by. Claude L6vi- 
Strauss (1949); the Parisian d6but of the Ber- 
liner Ensemble (1954); the first number of the 
review Tel Quel (I960); the Events of May 
(1968); Francois Mitterrand’s election to the 
Presidency (1981). 

The choice of these fifty-four landmarks is, 
to some extent, arbitrary, and could of course 
be queried by anyone applying a different grid 
or wishing to start from first principles rather 
than from the surface froth of events. But Aron 
leaps, dolphin-like, in the choppy seas of topi- 
cality. He tells us that he is a philosopher by 
training and he presents himself as a defender 
of logic and reason, but, in spite of this, he is 
anything but a practitioner of lucid, step-by- 
step, neo-Cartesian analysis, in the manner of 
the other Arori, the late Raymond. On the 
. contrary, bis approach is impressionistic and 
assertive, his coverage fragmentary and his 
style often brilliantly knotted and contorted. In 
short, in spite of his polemic stance, he himself 
is appreciably tarred with the modernist brush: 
so much so, indeed, that the reader must at 
. times carefully disentangle his coruscating pa- 
ragraphs, as if they had been written by one or 
other of those high priests of modernism,. 
Lacan, Barthes and Foucault. But this lively 
waywardness 1 of presentation has its own 
charm and, as one proceeds through the book, 
the general butllries of an argument seem to 
. 1 emerge. 

. To express his disapproval of much that has 
happened in French culture since .1945; Aron- 
makes abundant use of metaphors suggesting a 

■ wintry season: “le vent d’hiver", 'Tfitre vou&lt 
['hibernation", “la civilisation gel6e" r "li. cul- 
ture glacial re" ,eto. These expressions mean' 

■ that a. certain hubian warmth has tended tp ■’ 
. disappear from the-.life.of the mind under the , 

pressure of fashions which have promoted for- ; 
V malism at the expense of content, and language j 
. j ktthe. expense ‘of substance; r i'! 


Why the Zeitgeist should have evolved in this 
way, Aron docs not attempt to explain, but he 
pinpoints certain symptoms (more or less at 
random). For instance, from the early 1950s 
onwards, exceptional emphasis was placed on 
the need for novelty in the arts and in thought, 
as if not lo be constantly moving ahead of the 
times were aesthetically and intellectually cri- 
minal. This attitude is, of course, a continua- 
tion and an exacerbation of the tension, which 
began well before 1900, between the con- 
sciously pioneering avant-garde and the major- 
ity belief in the relative stability of human prin- 
ciples. Whether the phenomenon depends 
mainly on the Bohemian-vcrsus-Bourgeois 
confrontation which has existed since Baudelaire 
and Flaubert, or whether it is also, and more 
importantly, a spontaneous adaptation to the 
world of the arts of the dynamic concepts of 
scientific evolutionism and Marxist millennial- 
ism, it has had the double effect of encouraging 
artists And thinkers to concentrate on issues pre- 
viously considered marginal or eccentric, and to 
direct their interest towards formal innovation, 
since it is always easier to play about with form 
than to discover something intrinsically new to 
express. Aron, referring in the first place to 


hand, there is dense and intractable human 
“reality", which it is tempting to put entre pa- 
renthises as the modernist snying goes, so that 
it docs not upset the neatness of our verbal 
designs. 

Aron returns frequently to this issue, stigma- 
tizing the popularity of Barthes, Lacan, 
Foucault, etc: “princes de la citdqui a reduit Ic 
v6cu au langage", as “le r&gne dtfrisoirc des 
rhtfteurs" , and denouncing “les logiques dis- 
pensant de patauger dans la mdlasse du sens”, 
as well as “la substitution dcs discours & la 
creation, dc la thdorie au vdcu". He concludes 
with a bold generalization containing at least a 
measure of truth: "la linguislique, science au 
berccau. . . neprouveexpd rime nta foment au- 
cune des 6 lucubrations qui se sont rdclamdes 
d’elle depuis treute ans . . . Aussi bien n'est- 
ce-pasde vdritd niaisd'iddologie qu'il est ques- 
tion.” 

The second trend is the attempted elimina- 
tion of the “subject”, that is, the disparage- 
ment of the individual self us an important 
entity. This is not to be confused with the old 
Pnscnlinn injunction; le mol est hatssable, 
which referred to the moral need to cleanse the 
soul of the impurities of self-regard. It is a view 



A study for ih e dicor of La Creation du monde, 1923, by Fernand Liger, reproduced from “Primitivism" in 
20th Century Art edited by William Rubin f Two volumes: 690pp, with 1,087 illustrations. The Museum of 
Modem Art, New York, distributed by Thames and Hudson. £32. 087070318 0). 


Pierre Boulez and music and then to other artis- 
tic activities, laments that they are affected by 
“une pathologie inddite, une perversion 
bouleversante du sentiment du temps . . . le 
syndrome de tempestivit6”. And he adds: “Dans 
ua temps sans Ipaisseur, la chose succombe au 
profit de la forme vide. L’art meurt de la mort du 
sens." 

In this connection, it is rather cheering for 
the foreign observer, who was never able to 
enthuse about the so-called New Novel or its 
offshoots, such as the film, L' Annie derniire & 
Marienbad, to see that Aron has now no hesita- 
tion in damDing the whole movement retro- 
spectively as a symptomatic but vacupus exer- 
cise, and in claiming that Robbe-Grillet, espe- 
cially, is “d6nu6 d’intSrfit litffraire", fn spite of 
all the academic Ink he has caused to flow on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Two further interlinked trends, mentioned 
by Aron, can be considered as confirming the 
drift tosvards formalism. The first is Ihe prac- 
tice of taking language as a model of the struc- 
ture of all thought, a vast' enterprise which 
began witli the popularity of Saussure’s Coitrs 
de linguislique gintrale, was strengthened by 
LSvi-Strauss's conjunction with Jakobson to 
transfer the concept of a language-type struo 
lure to anthropology, continued with Lacan’s 
application of the same idea to the psychology 
of the unconscious, and was broadened by 
Barthes, into the general “science , of signs' 1 , 
which lias now two proliferating branches, 

: semiotics and semiology. The point here is that 
language is a conventional system of symbols 
which do not “contain" 1 meaning, as has so 
often been mistakenly supjjpsed, but merely 
refeMhrough always imperfect collective 
; agreement and with a greater or lesser degree 
of precision - to psychological and physiolbgi- 
cal phenomena beyond the feach of direct ex- 
. aminatibn. On the one hand, there are words'; 
which ! can be manipulated ingeniously, 
arranged in elaborate patters of usedns coup-, 
ten in endless schqlasfie.'gantett’, op the pfoer 


deduced from linguistics through the realiza- 
tion that any language transcends its speakers, 
in the sense that each of them is only a point of 
application of a' great collective apparatus 
evolved by previous generations. To put it 
bluntly, “I” do not speak French or English, 
they speak themselves through “me”, Aron 
could have quoted L6vi-Strauss*s remark: “Je 
ne suis que le lieu oh mon oeuvre s'accomplit." 
He might also have pointed out that Lacan 
becomes involved in preposterous stylistic 
acrobatics in order to avoid using the first* 
person-singular pronoun. As for Barthes, he 
went through a phase of arguing that it was 
illegitimate to say, for instance, that Proust had 
written A la Recherche du temps perdu. At first 
sight, this might appear to be no more than a 
harmless quibble; true, Proust did not invent 
the French language, but the genetic accidents 
of his make-up plus the historical accidents of 
his experience gave him his personal identity, 
which governed his use of his native tongue and 
can be conveniently referred to as “Proust". 
However, the dangeT. as Aron maintains, is 
that the whittling away of the idea of the self 
and its replacement by a view of the mind as a 
mere point of intersection of collective forces, 
weakens the Importance of the individunl con- 
sdousness as a source of. motel judgment and 
as the humanistic measure of (he universe. It 
leads ultimately; , after m any brill Ian | deye lop- 
monts, to Foucault's death-knell of a formula: 

■ . "Aprfcs la mort de Dleu| la mort de I'homme.’' 
Such, a-para.de of depersonalization can cer- 
tainly produce the chilling effect 1 that Aron 
deplores by seeming (o impose a peremptory 
and. deterministic conclusion on the still-open 
debate about the freedom of the individual 
will. It may, in particular, hefo lo exploifr the 
curious biariknetis of the New Hovel. But I 
have never felt that we Were required to take it 
with absolute seriousness,, because one had 
only to listen to its chief exponents in the flesh 
- : to realize (hat they were all highly idiosyncratic 
' . and opinionated individuals,, bubbling with 


subjectivity as they proclaimed the demise of 
the subject. 

Further, Aron sees the triumph of formalism 
and the decline uf full-blooded humanism as . 
having occurred in many fields besides litera- 
ture and music; in the fine arts, which have 
imitated Le Degri zfro de l'£crititre\ in history, 
where the quantitative approach has been used 
to arrange minute facts in neat, determined 
series; in the social sciences and the sciences 
proper, obsessed with the world as pseudo- 
linguistic text - “le texte-roi, le texte -panache, 
le texte-fetiche qui iTa rien & offrir que sa fac- 
ture”, less convincingly, perhaps, in the spread 
of vapid, materialistic paganism in the style of 
Ihe Club M£diterran£e. Finally, in French life 
as u whole, under the influence of a theorizing 
technocracy . which shrinks from bmte fact: “la 
pr6sente g6nd ration technicienne se doit de 
register aux solicitations ct aux indiscretions 
du v£cu: I'abstraction lui tient lieu de paysoge 
mental, !e formalisme de moyen de com- 
munication". 

Such, then, if l have grasped his meaning 
through the glittering facets of his style, is the 
philosophical basis of Aron's critique. Mals ce 
n’est pas tout , ns the modernists arc so fond of 
remarking. l ie also voices other, rather more 
traditional, complaints. He points out that, 
within the trend towards formalism, there have 
been, as usual, several clans, each under the 
leadership of u matire d penscr and tending to 
be imprisoned in its own verbalism: “Je come 
I'dpopfo, depuis 1945. de lu moutonnerie 
piioy&blc, In suffisance bCnte dcs suiveurs, in 
su jit ion redproque des malt res et dcs disciples 
aux langages instiluds. ” He accuses each group 
of being less interested in any concept of objec- 
tive truth than in establishing its hegemony 
through thnt intellectual “terrorism", so char- 
acteristic of Paris: “il (the group] sc presentc en 
c ha que cas coinmc une entreprise totalitairc 
resoiue A faire respecter sn loi. Gore au recal- 
citrant auquel on ne propose qu'une alterna- 
tive: la soumission ou le bannissement." Not 
only does each group have its guru, it also 
elects certain numinous figures, past or 
present, who are venerated uncritically and 
quoted at every turn. Here, adopting much the 
same attitude as Marcel Aymd, Aron lays ab- 
out him with gusto. First, he attacks the Artaud 
cult as being a continuation of the superstitious 
belief in madness as a higher form of Being 
than rationality since it is supposed to open 
windows on to the transcendent: then the wild 
enthusiasm aroused by Genet, who, as a bas- 
tard criminal homosexual, convinced of the 
'superior beauty of treachery and murder, cre- 
ated a formalized anti-world providing the 
.. thrill of satanism for high-brow bourgeois. He 
' is also very fierce about Maurice Blanchot, a 
literary tfminence grise, whom it has been the 
custom to quote with respect for years, and 
whose use of language verges constantly on the 
ineffable. 

As regards politics, Aron stigmatizes the 
tendency, on the part of a large section of the 
French intellectual class, to be emotionally 
biased in favour of some supposedly left-wing 
entity at home or abroad: the French Com- 
munist Party until quite recently, the Soviet 
Union in spite of so many disappointments, 
Castro arid Cuba, Maoist China, etc. He 
wishes us to see this too, I think, as a denial of 
le vdcu, of the pragmatic messiness of the real 
world, and as a flight into facile, self-righteous 
abstraction. Incidentally, Aron makes thiscri- 
■ ticlsm as a Socialist, who confesses to having 
believed for a time In the revolutionary possi- 
bilities of the Events of Mny, but who later 
came to consider the whole episode less as a 
genuinely. .social occurrence than as a riot of 
.verbalism.. 

. Tjiis general onslaught on the French intel- 
lectual scene, like many iconoclastic outbursts, 
i is very refreshing in that U forces us to take n 
‘ deep arid liberating breath before we try to , 
j ire-marshal our opinions. I, for one, have 
chuckled appreciatively at many telling 
] strokes. Of course, the book can bo accused of 
deliberate philistinism to some degree, but phil- 
istinism soingtjmds becomes necessary as nv 
: healthy reaction against extreme pretenjlous- 
:>.noss, add it cannot be denied that, in (he last 
! generation or so, Paris has produced a quite 
enormous amount of pretentious word-spin- 
, ning both by gifted masters and by jhcir less 
gifted distA ijfej^day , "preciosity 
’ was still in u^mujfa^l^memporary French 
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essayists and critics have taken it to a baroque 
apotheosis, the like of which had never 
been seen before and which, to my mind, is 
less suggestive of an ice-age - Aron's favourite 
image - than of a high linguistic fever. 

As I have said, he himself is not without a 
touch of this fever, which may explain in part 
why his book remains an excitable, entertain- 
ing pamphlet, instead of developing into a fully 
convincing critical study. Since he writes so 
elliptically and allusively, it is not always pos- 
sible to tell, for instance, on what principle he 
is dividing the sheep from the goats, and he 
rarely pauses to distinguish between the valid 
and the less valid parts of a particular author’s 
work, Artaud’s madness Is seen for what it is, 
but Raymond Roussel, who was scarcely less 
deranged than Artaud, is treated sympatheti- 
cally as a misrepresented genius. Georges 
Botaille is invariably mentioned with respect, 
but his attitudes were only a little less extreme 
than those oTJean Genet. The cull of the Mar- 
quis de Sade and the constant invocation of 
Nietzsche, both more general and important 
phenomena than Artaud or Genet, are not put 
into perspective. Lacan is classed among the 
rhetoricians and then suddenly referred to, 
apparently without irony, as "ce grand 
homme". 

More surprisingly still, Sartre, without a 
doubt the most powerful and influential intel- 
lectual of the whole period, is said to be un- 
typical, and is handled with remarkable gentle- 
ness. because he is taken to be a believer in the 
importance of the “subject”, and therefore not 
among the verbalizing dehumanizers. But 
Sartre's philosophy was not n coherent human- 
ism; while asserting the freedom of the indi- 
vidual will (at least in its earlier phase), it also 
denied the existence of "human nature”, and 
so left man free to be a blank without terms of 
reference, a point that was taken up and de- 
veloped by the New Novelists. Besides, 
however awe-inspiring Sartre may have been 
in some respects, it has to be pointed out that 
he was also the leading embodiment of the 
... radical chic that Aron condemns, an intellec- 
;; tual terrorist of the first water and, among 
great word-spinners, the greatest of them all, 
Logos incarnate. The most disappointing fea- 
ture of the book is its failure to put Sartre at the 
centre of the intellectual scene and to illustrate 
the influence (both positive nnd negative) that 
the Absurdist Existentialism he had evolved 
with Camus came to have for all post-war 
French intellectuals. 

Looked at in the perspective of the history of 
thought, what Aron stigmatizes as dehuma- 
nization - and, admittedly, it often takes on 
. that appearance - should more properly be 
seen » ^ suggest, as a fascinating spectrum of 
. attempts, some, sincere and illuminating, 
y others wild and woolly, to apply language, it- 
'. an absurd instrument, to the absurd world 
that the latest phase of the Enlightenment 
tradition has now fully revealed. Aron is amply 
justified iii denouncing illogicality, false ling- 
uistic analogies, vacuity, dogmatism nnd hys- 
teria, but these things are often incidental - 
symptoms of the inevitable struggle to redefine . 
humanism at a time when principles are more 
: fluid than ever before, and intellectual despair 
; a constant threat, 

v v l Unfortunately, his own concept of hunian- 
.■ to rest on theno^-exploded assump- 

;; tibn that by an effort of wil I , we "might ,some- 
• how return to genniiie Being, expressed in 
■ V ' genuine. language, or, to put.it another way, 

V **« might be totally reconcilable With la 

‘ /wrote pr falangiut, In' his latdr chapters - and 
, very unexpectedly on the part of a Socialist -he 
suddenly falls back on the nineteenth-century, 

■ ■ elitist ideal , of “dandyism", that some indt- 
; viduals might achieve through such a fusion of 
£ Being add expression; But one of the uhdeni- 
• ' > able, if d auriting, conques ts of modernism has 
•••’. ; !>.beeu to show that any settled coincidence with 
"i Being is .impossible, arid that ''the raid on the 
: 'j inarticulate’! ha^.to be nn a ever-renewed quest. 

.for the shifting. Identity: of ‘ maii. Language, 

- . being always q selective symbolization df {he 
^h>^m f o. u lsbyde^tibnireductibnistln relation 
' ? to raallty , arid we can on ly go on hoping that by 
using .thls reductionist instrument, perfiap* 
even in fantastic ways, we can, as it were, 

; i mitigate its, reductfonism and extend its grasp 

r 


Michael Edwards 

PIERRE EMMANUEL 
Le Grand Oeuvre 
394pp. Paris: Seuil. 145fr. 

202 006928 8 

In the course of the Second World War, while 
fighting with the French Resistance, Pierre 
Emmanuel wrote that humans suffer from a 
metaphysical hiatus, a defect of being, so that 
our finality always transcends whatever objec- 
tives we set ourselves; we are “unfinished" yet 
also “open on all sides to the possible". At the 
end of the war, he described the modern 
poetical image as counteracting everyday 
linear succession by its unceasing process of 
metamorphosis, which holds the world like- 
wise in abeyance in “le possible infini". To 
return to such statements after reading Le 
Grand Oeuvre, the last book Emmanuel pub- 
lished before his recent death at the age of 
sixty-eight, is to realize that a sense of unmeas- 
ured possibility always impelled his writing. 
And the context for his creativity (the situation 
from which it had to be won) was always 
some sort of war - the activity of an apocalyptic 
evil. 

This combination resulted in a passionate, 
argumentative, often polemical poetry of a re- 
markable abundance - Le Grand Oeuvre itself 
covers almost four hundred pages and looks 
like many writers' Collected Poems — and a quite 
awesome ambitiousness. His poetry has the 
kind of reach that nowadays can seem artistic- 
ally hubristic or simply obsolete. It is cosmic; it 
is epic: Emmanuel aimed from early in his 
career to write nothing less than “the spiritual 
epic of an epoch"; and it is mythic, though it 
does not excavate Its material from the culture 
of libraries, and does not invest local, contem- 
porary characters with complex mythic dimen- 
sions in the manner of, say, David Jones. 
Emmanuel’s method is to re-tell biblical myths 
such as Babel and Sodom (on occasion combin- 
ing a Christian with a classical myth, as in the 
descents of Christ and of Orpheus into the 
underworld) with a view to exploring their sig- 
nificance here and now, while continually veer- 
ing to the experience of a universal T'-figure, 
projected from the author, often seen in his 
solitary struggle with God. Le Grand Oeuvre is 
a magnificently outlandish attempt at a cosmo- 
gony , which probes such ample themes as ori- 
gin, the eternal Feminine, the Fatherhood of 
God, the Fall and separation of man from 
woman, and the universality of Cain, so as to 
bring them to bear on the spiritual situation of 
the late twentieth century. It is all, to say the 
least, unexpected. In what he was prepared to 
take on, Emmanuel has the air of someone 
strangely surviving from the generation of the 
; Moderilisjs. 

He conducted, this quest, moreover, against 
the grain of his time. An early essay takes 
careful measure of the Existentialism of Sartre 
and Simone de Beauvoir which was then hold- 


ing the stage, by asking where, with its equally 
central insistence on the possible, it could dis- 
cover value and obligation, given the merely 
blank existence of a man prior to his choice; 
and how the leap could be made from the 
irremediable solitude of the individual to the 
solidarity of the species. His response to Sur- 
realism, which he saw as another promoter 
of false possibility, was denunciatory, and 
directed against what he considered to be its 
pseudo-mysticism, a mysticism without an ob- 
ject, and its tranquil indifference to the actual 
conditions of our being in the world. It is para- 
doxical, in fact, that while Emmanuel's career 
was decidedly public (he was famous in his 
twenties, an Academician at fifty-two, and fre- 
quently visible on government committees), he 
nevertheless avoided, and was avoided by, 
most of the important intellectual movements 
and fashions of the period. The varieties of 
Marxist, structuralist and deconstructionist 
criticism neither interested him, as far as one 
can see, nor were they interested in him. 

There is a more inward paradox also: that a 
poetry so intent on this world and on commit- 
ment in it should be continually engaged with 
death. Death for Emmanuel was the source of 
possibility, the entry to a reverse of the world 
and of the self. It was an agency and an action 
interior to life, and the end of life in both senses 
of the term; some of his most powerful poems 
were made out of his contention with it. In Le 
Grand Oeuvre, where it is the object of some 
splendid “Hymnes k la d6esse”, it is a kind of 
White Goddess, a universal mother who is 
alone capable of giving birth. 

One might have expected a poetry so voluble 
and so declarative to have only a rather 
offhand concern for questions of form. Cer- 
tainly Emmanuel was anxious from the begin- 
ning to dissipate the belief that poetry was in 
itself a mode of salvation. There is consider- 
able maturity In his early awareness of the 
danger, for the reader as for the poet, of taking 
"a simple aesthetic emotion for the reflection 
of the ineffable", and of confusing “refined 
forms of evasion” with “true contemplation". 
(This was the period when Eliot was writing, in 
the middle of a great poem, that the “poetry 
does not matter".) Emmanuel also claimed 
more recently, not unlike Marianne Moore, to 
be none too fondofllterature”. Yet, while it is 
true that his poems do not often impose in 
terms of formal problems faced and resolved or 
formal opportunities created and seized, one 
nevertheless experiences his power in the 
numerous moments in those thousands of 
lines, many of them assembled in long verse 
periods, when the writing lays hold of the read- 
er by the startling rightness and newness of its 
imagery, its perception and its Ideas. If one 
needs the pleasure of those moments to incite 
one to look more clpsely - and It is difficult to 
pay proper attention to poetry of this bulk and 
generality - one discovers everywhere a con- 
trol that is sufficient: not an equal finish in 
every line but the right kind of finish. 

The question of language as such, moreover, 


became progressively more central to Enm*. ; 
nuel’s writing. Already in his wartime ess^ : 
took language to be the "essence" of man Z t 
his “vocation"; for a man to pursue his in* 1 
end. which is “spirit", was to sound him.* '■ 
indefinitely through language. This does w • 
involve a self-absorbed inward scrutiny, ^ 
in these and later essays language is alio the 
being of the world, which a man inhabits bt •' 
naming and ordering it in words. LaneuaM » 
works for the “possibility" of the physiS ■ 
world nnd of our relation to it. A language ol 1 
the whole man. rather than the mere faculty of ■ 
speech, which is simply "the noise our specie I 
makes", overcomes the division between ab- 
straction and matter by allowing mind or spirit 1 
to become incarnate. It does so by transform. : 
ing an “object", a something inertly there tobc 
registered by a detached consciousness, intoi 
“thing”, that is, “a double presence where the 
world and the se If oppose and mingle with each j 
other by turns". Poetry recovers the vision ol ’ 
the child, for whom a thing encloses the my* ‘ 
tery of the world, as against that of the adult, 
who sees the object as an intelligible instn- 
ment, and its name not as creating but asdefin- * 
ing and even displacing it. ! 

The latter idea is from a text of 1938, whld : 
in the year of Sartre's Nausea offers an argu- ! 
ably saner and more salutary reading of things 1 
and of our dealings with them. It recalls Word* ! 
worth (or rather it does so for us: I doubt that f 
Emmanuel, who wrote appreciatively about ! 
Poe, was any more aware of Wordsworth (ban 
most French poets are), and it looks forward to . 
Yves Bonnefoy, only seven years Edmunueft ;• 
junior. The closeness of these two, despite the 5 
barrier of religion, is striking. j 

When Emmanuel inveighs against a conap- . 
tion of language that places “things on ok 
side, our idea of them on the other and, inlha : 
space between, speech as exterior to both, with • 
a mere surface contact that brings out dtt 
heterogeneity" , or when he urges that in sayiq' ■ 
the word bread , provided one is hungry fix 
being and for a totality of meaning, one can lx 
“fllied", his project for poetry and indeed for 
living clearly resembles Bonnefoy's when tlx • 
latter appeals to presence and incarnation, a . 
impugns the concept, or the Saussurian reck- . 
tion of language. 

It is easy to feel uncomfortable with Emms-, i 
nuel's poetry, with its grandiose aspiration and ' 
extravagance. Yet Le Grand Oeuvre, like Its :• 
predecessors, is on obviously major work, and ; 
many of the individual poems within Its com- 
plex system have the surprise and finalityof tf« {'. 
finest writing. His is a large and enthusiastic j 
Christian poetry for which we may be partial- j 
larly unprepared in this country, having no- 
thing modern with which to compare it. .U* 
recent deaths of Lacan, Barthes nnd Foucault 
were certainly a loss and were duly noted; it Isa h 
sad comment on our literury studies that the /' 
denth of Pierre Emmanuel, who contributed 
less to criticism than to poetry, is likely tocause. j 
less of a stir. 


Latter-day lamentations 


Barbara Wri ght 

!Clffii^lb*R()CHEFORT ; 

• ; Monde at comfae deux chevaiix ' 

,223pp. Paris: Grasset.62fr. 

2246342511 ''.-V s -. 

The special charapteristic.of the two horses to 
which Christiane Rpchefort likens the world is 
. that they pul! in opposite directions. “L’un eat 
un chqyql-yapeur qui fait beaucoiip de bry.it 61 . 
de fumde, : 1’autre est une vache saerde qui 
• rumiiib . (raddite), et aucun sbge n’est sur spn 
1 discovered this’V spyS the narrator pf 
Hie- first few pages of the book, "while rum- 4 
maging through the dustbins of History .They 
. stajik of hell . #| . yet at the same time thire 
was something like the faint fragrance of 
poneyjuticle Thus the sbmewhat 

obscure first paragraph pf Rochefort's con- 
tribution to Grasset’s collection “La part 
obscure”, a series whose aim Is to elicit from 
writers a text “que 1'on n’a pas coutume deiife 
sous Ipur plume”. 


author: the first is its very obscurity, the second 
the global range of the subjects it considers. It 
is a fable, a rumination (or meditation) on the 
State of the. world. Of its short, disjointed sec- 
tibns, sortie arfprose poems, other simply re- 
produce verbatim some- of. the more horrific 
news items reported in the papers over the past 
three years. Subsequent sections embroider 
even more horrific surrealistic variations on 
these themes. Many are entitled “Lamenta- 
tioti , one is called "Exercices pour ne pas 
pipdrer*-. Whereas in her novels Rochefort has 
usually concentrated her- Witty attack'on speci- 
■ su<dl as th e French schooL system' or 

the alleged values of the upper classes, here the 
spectrum ia immense. Le Monde est comme 
deux chevaux is a short book - many of Its 
pages contain fewer than a hundred words -yet 
it manages to contemplate just about every 
subject ofmornent. Tn no particular order 
War, patriotism; fashion, “proifress” words’ 
Church. the Ouclear age, herd- 
dunldng, racism; ecology . . a recent 


a variety of methods: humour, wrath, c&U* 
quialism, melancholy, despair, and, just bed s, 
sionally, hope. Perhaps her strongest r 
. is paradox; It is hard to explain how this boo* y 
can be so consistently readable and yet ofim * P 
difficult to understand. Each secdon haU 
different narrator, who can be //, die, nottsflt j 
je, on , and so on, but even after two reading ■ 
was unable to decipher who exactly these JJ J; 
nouns stood: for, or who,^ precisely 
"enemy” might be. The tug-of-war 5 
horses return from time to 
exactly do ’ they symbolize? Many .tilu^^ • 
things, no' doubt. For me at leasti 'R°^^\ y 

hermeticism'gpes too far. It Woukl.be jujjjw 
if the book were intended merely to JWWg . Ji. . 
feel, but it is certainly also intended td j?fS j - I 
trite our intellectual defences and prejudli» p > 
Right from the start the author inyites us to *«;; t ,-; : .. 
what will happen "if we start thiiUring a^/^ ^ 
from scratch". ■ • ^ 

It' may be, though, that Christine 
: js following the tradjtfon of the DelpW^ 0 /^,; * 
und'the Zqn masters. For however nrtgj j-j£ fgj:. 

• faay frustrate the reader she rieyer f |P^^:i 

• stimulate him; this is an uripreteqtious,.p 

” sii^&fei^.hah^’tVp^A : y'' «V 
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Rude and referential 


Paul Griffiths 

DAVID OSMONDtSMITH (Translator and Editor) 
Luciano Berio: Two interviews 
With Rossana Delmonte and Bfilint And fas 
Varga 

192pp. Marion Boyars. £15. 

0714528293 

DAVID OSMOND-SM ITH 

Playing on Words: A guide to Luciano Berio’s 

“Sinfonia" 

95pp. Cambridge: Royal Musical Association. 
£10.95. 

0947854002 

Italians have always found it difficult to distin- 
guish between words and music, as must be 
evident from their success at opera. Luciano 
Berio has spent a third of this century writing 
music that speaks with the rhetorical force but 
also the richness of reference and semantic 
ambiguity of a verbal language, and so it 
should be no great surprise that his verbal pro- 
nouncements turn out to dance like music at 
the edge of sense. 

Indeed, the book of interviews with him 
could qualify for inclusion in his catalogue of 
works. It is in fact two works: an elaborate 
skein of philosophical musings and commen- 
taries in six movements conducted by Rosanna 
Dalmonte, and n laconic, sometimes halting 
chat with Brtlint Andrfis Varga. As the editor 
points out, the difference has a practical ex- 
planation, in that the Dalmonte interviews 
were conducted in Italian and subsequently 
polished (they certainly read very rarely like 
spontaneous speech), whereas • Varga and 
Berio were both speaking in a non-native Eng- 
lish and transcribed without much change. 
The book therefore offers us Berio sophisti- 
cated and simple, rather as one might discover 
him in one of his Chemlns and its associated 
Sequenza, where the relatively rude ideas of 
the original solo piece are taken up and de- 
veloped in a concerto-like setting. 

Berio’s fascination with secondary worlds 
has led him many times to make such fantas- 
tications of his own music. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary case is his Sequenza VI, written 
in 1967 as a piece of scrubbing for solo viola, 
then given an accompaniment for nonet as 
Chemins //, which itself sprouted a full orches- 
tral tissue in Chemins III , from which the ori- 
ginal soloist was removed to make Chemins 
II B, into which a new soloist, on bass clarinet, 
was inserted to make Chemins HC. The signifi- 
cance of the original idea becomes dissolved in 
a network of connections, and Berio's is very 
much an art of connection rather than state- 
ment: hence, perhaps, his abhorrence, ex- 
pressed In the Dalmonte interviews, of any- 
thing that seeks to limit musical experience to 
what is direct and unambiguous, whether 
in Schenker's analytical theories or Eisler's 
socialist march songs. 

It is not that he disapproves of simplicity. 
The Interviews make very clear his respect for 
folk music, which he has studied and used in a 
number of works, including most recently the 
viola mini-concerto Voci introduced at a BBC 
Manchester concert honouring his sixtieth 
birthday this year. But then for him folk music 
is not simple: any folksong Is the partial ex- 
pression of a whole musical culture, a distinc- 
tive concatenation of rhythms, modalities and 
forms ; it is also a thought which might mimic or 


elicit reactions in the emotions, physiology or 
memory. 

His requirement of his own music would 
seem to be that it should be similarly sticky. It 
must be new, because the challenge of any 
human endeavour is to come up with new 
thoughts. But it must remind us of a great deal 
else; and it is the composer’s responsibility to 
take charge of its range of reference. Berio is 
therefore unhappy with electronic music, 
which lacks a history of creation and inter- 
pretation, and which lacks too a social context. 
He would prefer to be composing not just with 
sounds (though few composers today produce 
more beautiful ones) but with patterns of allu- 
sion lo other music, other kinds of behaviour, 


other languages. 

The quintessential Berio work is therefore 
his Sinfnnln of 1968-9, written for the Swingle 
Singers and (he New York Philharmonic, and 
relating through the scherzo of Mahler's 
Second Symphony to the whole of composed 
music, through quotations from Beckett's The 
Utmameahle to the universe of words, and 
through other phrases taken from Ltfvi- Strauss 
to the language of myth. It is an obvious case 
for a guidebook, and David Osmond-Smith 
fulfils the role of cicerone admirably in his 
monograph Playing on Words: his association 
with the composer is long, deep and scrupu- 
lous, as is clear not only from this study but also 
from his excellent translation oE the interviews, 


Prickly and impassioned 


Douglas Jarman 

LEONARD STEIN (Editor) 

Style and Idea: Selected writings of Arnold 
Schoenberg 

559pp. Faber. Paperback, £7.50. 

0571 134009 

A year before Schoenberg's dentil fifteen of his 
essays, edited and in part translated by Dika 
Newlin, were published by the Philosophical 
Library in New York under the collective title 
Style and Idea. Amplified by the addition of 
other published and unpublished writings of 
the composer, the present book (published in 
1975 and now appearing for the first time in 
paperback) is a vastly expanded version of this 
original collection and consists, in alt, of over 
100 articles. 

The importance of (his book to scholars, 
students and all those interested in twentieth-' 
century music can hardly be overestimated. 
With the earliest articles in (he volume dating 
from 1909 (the year of the composition of 
Erwartung and the Five Orchestral Pieces 
Op 16) and the latest from 1951, the present 
collection covers the final four-fifths of 
Schoenberg’s creative career. Whereas the ori- 
ginal Style and Idea included only one essay on 
the twelve-note system the new version has five 
articles specifically devoted to the subject, 
many others which discuss it in the context of 
Schoenberg’s development as a whole, and 
three short commentaries on the theories and 
the twelve-note system of his contemporary 
J. M. Hauer. 

It would be a pity if the new Style and Idea 
were to be read only by (he scholar or the 
twentieth-century music specialist, however, 
(one of the essays in the volume is entitled 
“Against the Specialist") for the range and 
depth of Schoenberg's thought should make 
the book required reading for anyone in- 
terested in music. Schoenberg was a man of 
strongly held views and anything that con- 
cerned music was of burning interest to him. 
Thus the book not only contains long, impor- 
tant essays on Brahms, Mahler and weighty 
theoretical topics such as “The Problem oF 
Harmony" and “The Theory of Form", but 
short pieces putting forward Schoenberg's 
thoughts on pictorial notation, the relationship 
between dynamics and instrumental qapabili- ■ 
ties, mechanical instruments, copyright, piano 
reductions and a dozen other small but impor- 
tant practical questions. 


Poussi&re de la vie 

Plastlque ond negative thinking at the girls’ school, 
what had they to do with the mud on the bare legs : ; 

of the worker in the ricefietd, the sweat on GiSelle’S shoulders? 
'Our* geri'erfil exhibited his prisoners in the cinema 
' and the ^trls went to see that; but they; wouldn’t swim 
! in the blrtck servicemen’s semen-threaded pool 
at; the Certle Sportif. A university teacher ' • ■ 

.asked for b ‘student’,: .who was speedfly served up , V.. ] , 


. The slightest and, apparently, most insignifi- 
cant event could (rigger off a stimulating line 
of thought: the moving of the Berlin Radio 
station produces an article which, beginning 
as a discussion of the disadvantages of 
stereophony, ends hs a consideration of the 
need for some degree of impurity in a musical 
sound. Similarly, the inability to answer a 
question posed by his 1 young son leads Schoen- 
berg to write a fascinating article on the rela- 
tion of ornamentation to structure. 

There emerges from the the new Style and 
Idea a portrait of the man himself. A prickly 
individual, quick to take offence (though it is 
difficult to blame him for this when one re- 
members the vituperation to which he was sub- 
jected), with an acerbic wit (although he had 
personal reasons for disliking Richard Strauss, 
Schoenberg's acid description of him as n 
“Marzipanmeister" is a wilheringly accurate 
assessment of one side of Strauss’s musical 
character) and an unwavering belief in the 


to which lie has appended the fullest Berio 
catalogue yet published. 

When he comes to the Sinfonia, his explora- 
tion is less of what it means than of how it 
means: how it conjures with methods of har- 
monic and rhythmic permutation that came out 
of serial ism, how it ripples with cross-refer- 
ences, how each movement casts shadows 
across the other four, and how the centrepiece 
fishes quotations out of its Mahlerian soup. 
Osmond-Smith's inventory of this movement, 
though it acknowledges sonic lacunae, is a 
most impressive achievement, and yet one that 
curiously sidesteps the music. Here, all neatly 
labelled, arc the things; what is Berio's is in 
their relation. 


rightness of the goals towards which he was 
working. More importantly, perhaps, there 
also emerges a picture of a man of great per- 
sonal honesiy (a scathing piece on Oedipus Rex 
is followed by a note saying “My remarksabout 
Stravinsky now strike me not only as less witty 
than they did a few hours ago hut us something 
ulmost equally bad: rather philistine'*) and 
total artistic integrity; of u profound thinker 
about music as well :ls a great composer. 

The book Is edited by Leonard Stein, a pupil 
of the composer nnd now director of the 
Schoenberg Institute in Los Angeles; the edito- 
rial notes occasionally fail to provide as much 
information as one would like (it would, to cite 
just one of mnny such examples, have been 
useful to have a note identifying the Alfred 
Herz, of whose name Schoenberg asks us to 
“take careful note") but we must be grateful to 
Faber and Faber for producing a handsome 
paperback edition of so important n book at 
such a reasonable price. 




He' felt too sad to do anything with her, though, 

and aU night on the river they talked about their hard Jives, . 

n r-r-t f r.v • ; 

■ JONATHA^fCFRBNQH ; ji 4 m t ' ** *?•?* * ' 1 H V' « * * 


February Books 

Non-Fiction 

THE EASTERN FRONT 1914-1918 

Norman Stone 

A large-format paperback edition ofthefirstauthoritativeaccountof the 
Russian Front to be published in the West. £9.95 

Fiction 

MONSIEUR PAMPLEMOUSSE AND THE 
SECRET MISSION 

Michael Bond 

From the creator of Paddington Bear, his second hilarious adult novel about the 
engaging detective who works under cover for France's most prestigious 
restaurant guide. £8.95 

SAYING GRACE 

Celia Gittelson 

A marvellously rich first novel in which a Pope goes missing in order to find 
himself] * ' £8.95 

THE MERITOCRATS 

William Haggard 

Russia and America vie for a new deadly weapon being developed by Britain in 
the new Colonel Russell novel. ■ £8.95 

BALANCING ACT 

Barbara Howell 

An original, courageous and thought-provoking contemporary novel with a 
strong feminist streak, focusing on. some of the most urgent problems of today . 

. • £9.95 

CONFLICT OF LIONS 

' Terence Strong 

Frorri the author of Whispqr who Dares and The Fifth Hostage an imaginative 
adventure and rterve tingling suspense sot in West Africa; where 9AS troops 
are spnt as a safeguard against rumblings of political discontent £8.95 
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Respectably romantic 
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Patricia Craig 

GILLIAN TINDALL 

Rosamond Lehmann: An appreciation 
201pp. Chatto and Windus. £10.95 
(pape rback ,£4.95). 

0701127066 


Rosamond Lehmann made the romantic novel 
respectable, an achievement of enormous 
benefit to those readers anxious to familiarize 
themselves with the heartfelt emotions of girls 
and women without resorting to the likes of 
Ethel M. Dell. Her best novels. Invitation to 
the Waltz (1932) and its sequel The Weather in 
the Streets (1936), indeed, express something 
pretty well universal about infatuation, at first 
undifferentiated, and then inexpedient; but all 
her heroines, ftom Judith of Dusty Answer 
(1927) on, are in a state of continuous respon- 
siveness, first and foremost to the romantic 
possibilities opening in front of them, and then 
to life itself, and all the sensations it offers. 
“The happiness was a swelling pressure in the 
head and chest, too exciting to bear", thinks 
Judith. The next thing is, she suddenly makes 
up some poetry to relieve her feelings. “Oh 
Miss Lehmann,” people used to write to the 
author, apropos of one plot or another, “that's 
my story exactly!’* 

Not that it ever was. Gillian Tindall, in her 
admirable, and admiring, study of Rosamond 
Lehmann’s work, points out that such a naive 
reaction - “heart-warming" for the author 
though it must be - fails to acknowledge the 
artistry that goes into the making of a novel;- 
these books, in fact, present neither 
Lehmann's own story "exactly", nor anyone 
else's, but try to tell the truth about certain 
kinds of female experience at a particular time. 
Tindall's book is well subtitled “An apprecia- 
tion”, since one of her aims is to make us see 
the expertise beliind the apparent effortless- 
ness of Lehmann's prose; if she doesn’t quite 
bring it off, it's because she will insist on attri- 
buting to her subject such qualities as irony, 
lucidity and humour - qualities she plainly, 
doesn’t possess. Perceptiveness, whole-heart- 
edness, an eye for picturesque detail, yes; but 
these add up to a rather less appreciable gift. 

By showing things going wrong, and women 
paying all along the line, Lehmann is writing 
from a standpoint alien to the romantic sensi- 


bility: so Tindall argues, defending her author 
from a charge of being “woman ’s-magazinish" 
in her approach. However, as an expert in 
bitter-sweetness, Lehmann surely exemplifies 
one kind of romantic writer: one who favours 
pangs, excited reveries, and unhappy endings. 
“She was sad to the verge of tears, and yet the 
sorrow was rich - a suffocating joy”: this is the 
heroine of savouring "the 

torment of love". Judith has attached her affec- 
tions to the beguiling next-door family, “all 
cousins except two who were brothers, and all 
boys except one, who was a girl". 

A nearby house and family, both charged for 
the heroine with irresistible attractiveness, get 
into more than one of Lehmann’s novels; Tin- 
dall, though she's emphatically not, in this in- 
stance. writing a biography, tells us enough 
about her subject's life to indicate the possible 
source of these and other inveterate motifs. 
Rosamond Lehmann was bom in 1901 at 
Bourne End in the Thames Valley, second 
daughter of a man of letters and oarsman (R. C. 
Lehmann) and an ex-Radcliffe girl. The family 
home contained nurseries, library, vegetable 



A detail from a painting of Diana Mosley by Lord 
Berners, taken from Loved Ones: Pen Portraits by 
Diana Mosley (224pp. Sldgwlck and Jackson. 
£12.95. 0283 991550), to be published on March 21, 


Oppositional dreaming 


Angus Calder 

JANICE A. RADWAY . 

1 Reading (he Romance: Women, patriarchy and 
/popular literature 

274pp. University of North Carolina Press. 
£23.75 (paperback, £7.55). 

‘ 08078 1590 X ' 

KENWORPOLE 

Reading by Numbers:. Contemporary 
publishing and popular fiction 
119pp. Marion Boyars. £10.50 (paperback^ 
•*3.9 5). 

. *906800462 

«* 'It is hard to believe that as recently. as 1957 such 
^sympathetic student of popular taste- as' 
XRichard Hoggart could write: “Most" mass- 
V: entertainments are In the end what D . H. Liw- 


Janice A. Radway suggests this in her study 
of Midwest American romance readers. She 
shows clearly howprodudng romance suits the 
vast new communications conglomerates. Cur- 
• rent techniques in production and distribution 
of paperbacks make pubiishers.anxious to pre- 
dict and manage book sales like those of other 
commqdities which consumers buy in super- 
markets. Women do most shopping, and many 
women like romance - ergo, the romance 
genre has become very big business. In 1979, 
Harlequin, the Canadian-US associate of our 
. own Mills and Boon, distributed more than 168 
million books; 

In that .year .Radway got in. touch -with 
.. Dorothy Evans, whose enthusiasm for ro- 
. raancej and whose jpb in a bookstore, had led 
. other consumers to seek her advice. DiscuS- 
. sions with Ms Evans’s regular customers (for- 
: ty-two answered her second questionnaire) en- 


• : Science de'scritxfed as ’anti-life’ . . Their effect abled .Radway to, sample: twenty romances 
r "Vbibpth./ widespread and Uniform. ” : The moral' .Which seemed ideal to women, most of them 
ground / which lie . occupied is still phiiosophl- . ■ married With dependent children, in "Smith- 
- ■’ caliy tenable, i though unfashionable; his fac- ; toft”) a relatively affluent area; then to analyse 
K.tutf assertion seems dehionstjably Wise. Even . these texts in relation to what readers told her 
V . ^if euite arid more created . about ! their motives and preferences. It 

'■•':• yjarid packaged like- consumer, goodgj this does emerged that romance reading was commonly 
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publications add popular. 




• promotes acceptance of patriarchy - like the . : In place of the “high or low? dichotomy 
■«v novels’ ' intensely masculine heroes, readers’ • . Mifch even Hoggart accepted, we can now see 
. husbands ,cart be thought of as deeply loving more clearly the continuum in Which jazz Influ- 

uhderneath. But Radway argues that “the ut6- ; : enced “classical" composers who have in turn 
.plan current running through the experience of- ; Influenced jazz; and dflri; perceive that some of 


gardens, foreign governesses, servants and a 
coachman, as well as art nouveau embellish- 
ments. It also had a brick pavilion in the garden 
where the daughter?, along with some select 
contemporaries, were educated. Rosamond 
got to Girton at seventeen, after a proper and 
auspicious upbringing which left her apt to be 
intrigued by those of a slightly higher, or con- 
siderably lower, social standing. The Gipsy's 
Baby (1946), her collection of good short stor- 
ies, opens with the type of labourers’ cottage 
around which potato peelings, fish heads, tin 
basins, yellowing cabbage stalks, rags and mud 
proliferate. The Ellison sisters, with their rock- 
ing horse, Children's Encyclopaedia and lace- 
edged bloomers for party wear, are susceptible 
in some obscure sense to the glamour of the 
back lane. For the novelist, indeed, the chil- 
dren of the very poor present a special image: 
skinny legs, no hair to speak of, and comically 
dressed. 

The children of the very rich are another 
matter: effervescent and assured, like Mari- 
gold and Rollo Spencer of the well-known In- 
vitation tb the Waltz. These wonderful young 
people are revered by the heroine whose age 
makes her particularly liable to commit social 
blunders, like calling a huntsman's coat red 
instead of pink. This is the novel in which the 
author first displayed to the full her consider- 
able talent for reproducing the inner reflec- 
tions of likeable but' not very distinguished 
females in a strung-up state. It presents a view 
of adolescence without the rueful br self-mock- 
ing attitude that has since become statutory in 
any first-person account of the agitations 
peculiar to that age group. Lehmann has writ- 
ten nothing better than this novel. On top of its 
original charms it can now claim the charm of 
nostalgia. 

It was preceded by a book - very deeply felt, 
and full of observations such as “the spirit 
moved upon the face of the corn” - about a 
character called Grace Fairfax, on whom pup- 
pies, birds and babies die, and the arid life she 
is living in the north. A Note in Music came out 
in 1930, to small acclaim. (E. M. Forster consi- 
dered it an advance on Lehmann’s first novel, 
but most critics disagreed.) Its starting-point 
may be easily traced to the author’s first, three- 
year marriage, undergone in Newcastle; but 
with this particular heroine, Lehmann was de- 
liberately creating a* character as far removed 
as possible from herself. Dully married Grace, 


Radway’s study reinforces views developed 
by Ken Worpole in Reading by Numbers, a 
spirited and imaginative survey of British pub- 
lishing. As his earlier book, Dbckers and De- 
tectives, showed, Worpole respects the mass 
readership. Popular women’s magazines have 
at their best, as he points out, a range of sub- 
ject-matter and openness to new feminist ideas 
which “make them seem .positively utopian as 
examples of popular reading”. And these en- 
tertaining journals are among the most widely 
used of all printed products, with male read- 
erships ranging from 10 per cent to nearly 30 
per cent. • 

Worpole shows how notions of literature 
have been imprisoned in class, and how schools 
and public libraries have worked to alienate 
ordinary people from reading matter defined 
as ' “good". He knows that historically this 
marks a regression since ttie nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the verse of Burns and MU tan sold 
in huge quantity to working people i; mahy of 
whom wrote, verse themselves. But poetry, 
given the right context, is still papular. Wor- 
pole Is not taken in by Pam Ayres, but can 
point with delight to the current efflorescence 
of "dub" and other ’'pop” poefry. Now , Faber 
say that. they are aiming to market verse so that 
U WC are (o poetry what Mills and Boon are to 
romance”. .. . 

In place of the “high or lowV dichotomy 
Which even Hoggart accepted, we can now see 
more clearly the continuum in Which jazz Influ- 
enced “classical" .composers who have in turn 


It reading them may be, up; to a point, ppposi- 


gorging herself on fish pie and chocolate pud- 
ding, hankers after a splendid young mm ■ 
named Hugh Miller; but nothing comes of h / 
She’s a less effective heroine jhan Olivia Cur- ! 
tis, seventeen in Invitation to the Waltz and • 
some years older in The Weather in the Streep. 

The latter documents the process of being 1 
swept off your feet. The story is Olivia’s. Rollo 
Spencer, who "wasn't for her" in the earlier « 
novel, now is: illicitly at any rate. We get the 
rapture and the ravages - all passionately and 
persuasively set out. Everyone knows that the : 
price exacted from Olivia was to wind up on an : 
abortionist's couch. In 1936, such scenes In 
literature were rarer than they are at present, 
and Lehmann has been duly praised on this 
account. 

In other respects, she’s very much a writer of 
her time, lacking a certain sharpness and eco- 
nomy of style that seem to be requirements of 
the present age. The Echoing Grove (1953), for | 
example, considered by some to be her most • 
substantial work, goes in for a fair amount of ; 
overwriting - “His pity, fear , remorse , crush©! j 
out of shape, revived; put forth fresh shoots, a 1. 
wild growth, rampant”; and so on, From the i 
blurb of this novel we learn it’s to do with I 
"three characters ... and their fatally Inter- 1 
related lives”, and, true enough, we see them l 
all getting into emotional scrapes and having, ' 
on the whole, a pretty thin time. That they’re ; 
all very verbose and self-analytic makes mat- i 
ters occasionally weightier than they need have ' 
been. "Buried Day” was Lehmann's projected 1 
title for this book; her publisher, knowing it • 
was written after the ending of the author's - 
affair with C. Day Lewis, made her change It. j 

Not - Tindall cautions us once again - that J 
it’s right to scrutinize the novels for clues to ; 
real-life events; she is cross, on Lehmann's 1 
behalf, about the author's exposure to this Im- t 
pertinent practice. She directs our attention, ; 
on the other hand . to all the subtleties of con- • 
struction, elaborate patterns and richness 
style she discerns in the novels. It is going a M 
far, perhaps, to posit a fictional territory called . 
"Lehmann-land”, inhabited by Lehmann • 
woman (no mention, thank goodness, of 
Lehman n-man), to whom characteristic let- 
downs occur. This terminological infelicity ■ : 
apart, Gillian Tindall’s is a creditable book; , " 
you can’t fault her determination to reinstate . 
the writer who, in her heyday, was lumped 
together with Mansfield and Woolf. 


tion will find ways of creating new market* In . I 
spaces left by the conglomerates. As Worpole y 
points out, Queenspark, a collective based Id. j: 
one section only of Brighton, hawks books bf • ?• 
and about working-clnsB people from door to T 
door and achieves "sales figures of a density s. 
which make the sales of Harold Robblni 1 : 
world-wide look rather lacklustre”. However; ; : 
such small enterprises can’t, as things are, get • ^ 
their products sold widely. "To break out of - • 
the deadlock of minority distribution we shall - 
have to harness, for our own purposes, promo-, . 
tlon and marketing techniques developed by * 
consumer orientated society.” • I . 

Fernand Braudel has shown how capitalist? j 
stood against the market, Which, as Worpole., j. 
points out, was originally “the place where ' ■ 

and independent producers could sell 
goods, free of tithes or cartels”. Wontole m , 
jects the left “vanguardism” which would even-,:; 
tually produce nothing better than .the wjj. ... 
publishing houses of Eastern Europe, 
wants socialists to push their ideas , apd waretj»,;‘ i. • 
towards willing customers. His book andRjw*,- ■ fc:;. 
way’s suggest that this could be done;' ifordro- . , 

ary readers were : understood and ' ... ; * r 

in his introduction tb Popular fiction ^ . ' 

Social Change (246pp. Macmillan. fW. pap^V..' ! 
back, £4.95, ;0 333 34329 0) ChristopKJ . fry 
Pawling notes that although there has b$en »y f in- 
growth pf Interest in the subject In recent y** j.’ > 

it is still a relatively Underdeveloped j 

study, in schools end universities.' He^| , ;|..; t 
collected eight essays, which include: "So® I ; .:- 

Fiction and the Crisis pfthe Educated 
Classes" by Adrian Mellor, “A Careerid 
; The. Roiqantic World afBarbaraCartlana, . 

■ Ros&Uhe- Brunt and; "Tratf to Me ^ 
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A woman of the wilds 


Carmen Blacker 

ISABELLA L. BIRD 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan 
332pp. Virago. £4.50. 

0860684229 

CICELY PALSER HAVELY (Editor) 

This Grand Beyond: The travels of Isabella 

Bird Bishop 

190pp. Century. £11.95. 

0712603921 

Isabella Bird spent the early part of her life in 
various Yorkshire rectories. Her family was 
well-to-do, Evangelical and given to charitable 
works. By the time she was twenty, in the early 
1850s, she was suffering from mysterious pains 
and lassitude which threatened to confine her 
permanently to a sofa. Medicinal remedies and 
visits to bracing seaside resorts were of no 
avail, and she began to show every sign of 
slipping into a chronic invalidism reminiscent 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning before her mar- 
riage or Florence Nightingale after her return 
from the Crimea. Bui in 1854 a perspicacious 
doctor prescribed a voyage to America. 

Miss Bird obeyed with alacrity, travelling 
through Canadn down to Kentucky and across 
the plains to Chicago. For days and nights she 
sat on the hard wooden seats of American 
trains, hobnobbing with “prairie men" in 
embroidered leather clothes, scarlet caps and 
gold ear-rings, who whistled, sang and told 
racy stories of western life. She stayed in 
appalling "hotels” in Chicago, where the floors 
and bedding swarmed with black beetles and 
fleas, where several guests were suffering from 
typhus and Asiatic cholera, and where the 
whole company sat down together at a long 
table to eat “boiled legs of mutton, nearly 
raw". Very soon she was completely restored 
to sparkling health, and returned to England to 
write a book about her adventures, The Eng- 
lishwoman in America , published in 1856. The 
proceeds she devoted to measures to allev- 
iate the miseries of the Highland Clearances. 


Before long her health began once again to 
deteriorate. The mysterious pains recurred. 
Travel was again prescribed, but this time the 
symptoms proved more obstinate. Australia 
and New Zealand failed to effect a cure, and it 
was not until she reached the Sandwich Is- 
lands, as Hawaii was then called, and made the 
extremely arduous and dangerous climb to the 
crater of the erupting volcano Maunn Loa, that 
she showed any real sign of improvement. This 
terrific journey, followed by another of the 
utmost rigour in the Rocky Mountains of Col- 
orado (where she slept under the stars in 12° of 
frost) effected a complete cure, and she re- 
turned to England to write Six Months In the 
Sandwich Islands, followed by A Lady's Life in 
the Rocky Mountains , the proceeds of which 
she devoted to the erection of shelters for cab- 
men in Edinburgh. 

But again her health declined, and again 6n 
doctor's orders she set out; this time, fortu- 
nately for us, for Japan. She reached Japan in 
1878, barely ten years after the Mei ji Restora- 
tion. Travel into the interior of the country was 
still much restricted, but Bird determined to 
Tmoke her way overland to Hokkaidd, passing 
through districts in the north-cast of the main 
island where no foreigner had ever been be- 
fore- Deaf to warnings that her route passed 
through terrain devoid of proper roads and 
inns, she procured the necessary passports, 
engaged a single Japanese servant, a boy 
called ltd, and equipped herself with a folding 
bed, Brand’s meat lozenges and some volumes 
of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan. 

She made her way through atrocious and 
unseasonable weather over the mountains to 
Aomori, and thence to Hokkaido, where she 
stayed for several days in the house of an Ainu 
chief. Her superb book. Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan . warmly to be welcomed in the present 
Virago reprint, is an account of this journey. 
Previous accounts of Japan by Jesuit priests 
had left a picture of an idyllically happy people, 
spotlessly clean, enjoying a delightful climate 
and abundant home produce. Bird's account 


was different indeed. Appalling poverty, 
squalor, dirt and the diseases due to dirt, met 
her at every turn on her journey north. 

Most of the villages through which she 
passed had never before seen u foreigner, and 
people rushed naked out of the bath-houses to 
watch her pass. She was everywhere besought 
for cures for coughs, scabies, ringworm and 
ophthalmia. In rooms dark and poisoned by 
sewage odours, she was apt to wake in the 
middle of the night to find that the paper walls 
round her had been removed, and that she was 
surrounded by a silent throng of sick people. 
She did her best with the scant medical means 
at her disposal, but felt helpless to combat 
conditions in which clothes and bedding were 
hardly ever washed, nnd in which whole fami- 
lies slept in one room, its atmosphere vitiated 
by charcoal fumes and by "the miasmata pro- 
duced by defective domestic arrangements”. 

She possessed literary gifts in addition to 
courage and endurance and was an acute and 
minute observer in utterly strange surround- 
ings. She had the energy to commit her 
observations to writing. After Fifteen hours In 
an uncomfortable saddle nnd torrential rain, 
she arrived at an Inn where there was nothing 
she could eat except rice and cucumber, and 
where fleas hopped over her writing paper. She 
then sat down to write a vivid and detailed 
account of her day’s ud ventures. 

The highlight of her exploration of northern 
Japan was her visit to an Ainu village, where 
she stayed in the house of the chief, "a superb 
but dissipated looking savage". The chief's 
family accepted her presence in a corner of the 
hut, continuing courteously with their usual 
avocations. Only the chiefs mother, "a weird, 
witch-like woman of eighty, with shocks of 
yellow-white hair" and a tattooed mouth, who 
was for ever knotting bark thread like one of 
the Fates, seemed to resent her. But compared 
with the puny Japanese, the Ainu looked re- 
freshingly handsome, vigorous and ferocious. 
Many, she reported, were entirely covered 
with short bristly hair, two boys having fur on 
their backs as fine and soft as a cat. “I hope I 


shall never forget the music of their tow sweet 
voices," she wrote, “the soft light of their mild 
brown eyes, and the wonderful sweetness of 
their smile." 

After Japan, Bird made five more journeys 
to remote and dangerous parts, and wrote five 
more bunks. She travelled to Canton, where 
she witnessed a prison in revolt, and through 
the Malay States. Her journey into Ladakh on 
a superb Arab horse, over the Kailas range to 
heights of 18,000 feel, and over the Shyok river 
in spate, places her among (he Five Women 
Explorers of Tibet. She travelled through Per- 
sia and (he deserts of Kurdistan, and at the age 
of sixty-four through Korea, up the then flood- 
ing Liau river. Though ill with n raging fever 
and a broken arm, she endured a voyage of 
several days lying on sacking soaked in bilge-, 
water. Her last journey, which look place the 
following year, took her up the gorges of the 
: Yangtze and Is recorded in The Yangtze Valley 
and Beyond. She died in 1901 , her bags packed 
and labelled for China. 

Pat Barr has already given us a lively biogra- 
phy of Bird, and her introduction to the pre- 
sent reprint of Unbeaten 7 >acks makes equally 
lively rending. This Grand Beyond is a collec- 
tion of extracts selected by Cicely Palscr 
Havcly from Bird's nine bonks. A stimulating 
introduction nnd numerous illustrations from 
the original editions arc included, as well ns 
photographs of Bird, in the louse Chinese robe 
she preferred in later life to tight tricing,- and 
the sensible travelling dress she herself de- 
signed for riding astride. Here under one cover 
weean read Bird’s own account of her ascent of 
Mauna Loa and of Long's Peak in the Rockies, 
her stay with the Ainu, her visits to Persia, 
Ladakh, Koreu and China. Better maps, mark- 
ing the route of Bird's journeys, would have 
been an asset, and a few of the compiler's 
comments seem misplaced (Isabella Bird can 
nowhere be accused of "a Gradgrindian com- 
pilation of facts”). But the book is a fascinating 
one throughout, and is a lively reminder of the 
energy, drive and endurance of the Victorian 
lady traveller. 


Anson’s Law of Contract 

Twenty-SIxlh Edition 
Edited by A.G. Guest 

A major new edition of ihe comprehensive Introductory 
textbook on the English Law of Contract; ft has been fully 
updated and completely reset. 

'Anson Is still unquestionably the best student's text . . . 

To produce's work as accurate, readable! and topical . . . 

Is a major achievement.’ New Um Journal 
0 to 876146 I £22.50, 0 10 B76I49 X Paperback X 15.95 
Clarendon Press 

Yearbook of European Law 

1983 

Edited by F.G. Jacobs 
’Altogether the book Is a most welcome annual 
newcomer, representing a happy balance between the 
academic and the practical, boih In ihe topics selected 
and their treatment. Rich and varted fare, to be sampled 
by all those with an interest In European law.’ The Low 
Quarlaty Review 

0 is 825504 7 £50 clarendon Press 
(Librarians may order subsalpilons lo fuiure volumes in 
this series from Ihe Journal Subscriptions Department 
using the following reference: ISSN 0266-72231 

New in papetback 

The Refugee in 
international Law 

Guy S. Goodwin-GHl 

Concentrates on three core Issues: the definition of a 
refugee: ihe question of ’asylum'; and the protection of 
, refugees by the lntemallonal community. 

'a model of darlty and precision . . , Importam and timely . 
... Its sobering and realistic views are totally devoid of 
hypocrisy or wishful thinking.' Times UwuryStrpptemcnf 
oiQ 8255)87 Paperback £9.so clarendon Press 

Outer Spate 

New Challenges lo' taw and Policy 
. J.E.S. Fawcett 

This Is a | concise account of the. development of tlte uses 
- of oqter space since the.condutfori of the outer Space t 
Treaty (I967J. and of the interaction In ihcnft of _ . . 

tnlemdlldnal regulatldn pnd national pdlldcs. Uke the high 
seas; outer space has come lo be seen as a province or , 
mankind, lisuses musf tfe Internationalized If.thpy are to 
be effective; and Us reamrees must be shared- , . - ; 

ok 825$98 2. .-'£16 Clarendon Press . j, 
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Law, Ethics, and Medicine 

Studies in Medical Law 
P.D.G. Skegg 

Discusses legal aspects of various ethical Issues In 
modem medical practice such as abortion, sterilization, 
medical experlmeniallon. artificial ventilation, euthanasia, 
and organ transplantation. 

0198253656 £25 Clarendon Press 

Political Ideology 
and Voting 

An Exploratory Study 
Elinor Scarbrough 

This original conirlbuilon to electoral studies challenges 
the conventional wisdom that political Ideology has little 
meaning for voters, and demonstrates that an ideological 
account can give an explanation of voting behaviour. 

0 19 827469 6 £20 Clarendon Press 

Voting Procedures 

Michael Dummeit 

Builds a bridge between the mathematical theory of 
voting developed mainly by economists, and those 
who are practically concerned with voting. 

D 198761860- £22.50 Clarendon Press 

Policy Analysis 
for the Real World 

Brian W. Hogwood and Lewis A. Gupn 

- introduces sludenis to (lie repertoire of techniques 
available for assisting analysis and decision makers at 
various stages of the policy process, and discusses the 
use and limits ol these techniques in real world polllicaJ 
settings. 

0 19 S7d!B5 6 £16, 0 19.876184 8 PapfiltKtCk £8.03 . 

New in paperback 

The Nature of Political 
Theory 

Edited by David Miller and Larry Sledcntop 

This book, dedicated to John Plamenatz. is now 
. published In paperback for the iksi i|me: The new edition 
replaces the hardback. 

1 0 198274734 Paperback £7.95 Clarendon Press 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Order and Conflict in Contemporary 
Capitalism 

Studies In the Political Economy of Western European Nations 

Edited by John H. Goldthorpe 

Sodologlsis. economists, political scientists and hlsiorians examine the ways In which 
selected western countries have sought id manage and diffuse political conflict over ihe 
distribution of economic and social resources since 1945. 

O 19 878008 7 £22-50.019878007 9 Paperback £9.96 

The Political Presidency 

Practice of Leadership 
Barbara Kellennaii 

This book takes up the question of exeanlve power, and analyses H hi practice In six 
administrations - from John P. Kennedy to Ronald Reagan. One of the author’s central 
arguments relates to the perceived (allure ol ihe Jimmy Carter presidency- despite the 
.faa that he seemed to embody ’everything we Americans say we prize: capacity, 
achlevenieni. responsibility . ..' 

019503457 0 £23 OUP New York Publication 21 February 

Oxford Journals 

Oxford Journal of Legal Studies 

Published on behalf of the Facility ol Law In the university of Oxford, this journal is 
designed lo encourage interest in all matters relating to law. with nn emphasis on 
malieis ol theory and on broad issues arising from the relationship of law to other 
disciplines. 

. ISSN 0143-0503 subscriptions: US ssp.fN. America), £24 tUKi. £30 (Ebewhwe) 

Parliamentary Affairs 

A Journal of Comparative Politics 

■ partomenwry Affairs, named alter Its parent body, the Hansard Society of Parliamentary ■ 
Government, is an independent academic quart eriy, and one of Driioln s most highly 
. regarded poUikral sdenco Jdumafs. now In its 37ih volume. 

; ISSN oon-azso subscription us $so (N. America), m fUK). £30 (Else where) 

For further 'det&fis on Law ahd Politics books, write to Kate Juay. Academic fciarkeiing. , 
oup, Walton sheet, .oitirnd;, inlwmailon on Oxford journals can be obtained froth the 
journals Subscriptions Depamnqw. ai the same address; 
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Peter Clarke 

ANDREW VINCENT ang RAYMOND PLANT 
Philosophy, Politics and Citizenship: The life 
and thought of the British Idealists 
222pp. Blackwell. £19.50. 

0855206934 

Within the past thirty years there has been a 
marked revival of interest in Hegelian thought 
and in Idealist philosophy in general. The poli- 
tical origins of this are not difficult to see. It is 
surely a consequence of the perceived inade- 
quacy of vulgar Marxism, with its materialist 
analysis of politics and its pretensions to scien- 
tific correctness. For it was such a critique 
which had undermined Idealist political phi- 
losophy, especially during the second quarter 
of this century, by insisting that all its talk of a 
supposed common good, shared by all the 
citizens of a morally integrated state, 
amounted to nothing in reality - or rather that 
it amounted to a form of false consciousness 
which concealed and thus perpetuated the 
dominance of a particular class. This was the 
short answer to Lenin's even shorter question, 
"Who, whom?" Generally speaking, Idealists 
did not have a convincing alternative answer to 
it because they had never fully considered the 
question. But as the notion that a class analysis 
is the only interesting approach to politics has 
itself come to look threadbare, so the cast-off 
clothes of Idealism have acquired a stylish 
rather than a dated look. Marxism has rediscov- 
ered its Hegelian roots, with a new emphasis 
upon men making their own history, albeit not 
under conditions of the i r choosi ng. And just as 
mechanistic theories of revolution, scientific- 
ally determined, have been discredited by the 
historical experience of Stalinism, so the short- 
comings of welfare capitalism have engen- 
dered scepticism about meliorative technocra- 
tic reforms. 

It is this mood which Andrew Vincent and 
Raymond Plant seize upon in their suggestive 
book, Philosophy, Politics and Citizenship, by 
reopening a number of fundamental jssues. 
They bring forward a conception of the state 
based on the shared values of active citizenship 
rather than on the opposed interests of dif- 
ferent classes or individuals. They contest the 
. presumption that political institutions tire 
“purely instrumental, mechanical devices for 
settling conflicts of interest, for making sure 
that as many people as possible get as much as 
possible of whatever it is they want, and re- 
moving discontent”. They hold out instead the 
possibility that politics has “more of an ex- 
pressive and moral character - that in political 
life and activity certain important capacities 
and moral relations between persons ore real- 
ised, capacities and relations which atrophy 
and die in the absence of certain sorts of politic: 
af institutions”. They thus reject what can be 
* termed a nomocratic conception of the state 
which construes it as a legal framework within 
Which people are secured a certain space to 
fiilfJf their Independent and private desires. 

: They opt for a telocratic account . postulating a 

;/ common good as . not only the focus of the 
I . aspirations of a state's citizens but also the 
means by which they can make the best of 
V. . themselves. Rather than regarding the state as 
\a machine, performing certain tasks through 
. contrivance, Idealists have seen it as a living 
' Onanism, informed by moral' purpose,. ' 
r . • ..-iiTTriS ii parity a philosophical and partly a.'. 

- historical study. The interesting. genital quos- , 

• ■’ . tio'ns which it raises stem (Tom a closely focused 
, apeoupt of the. life, and thought of the' British 
1 ; i ltfpaiist ; philosophers of the late nineteenth 
... ' century. Of the sevOh ihen who are primarily., 

• ^identified, the oldest VwEdwilrd.^aird, bom 
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in 1835 , and the youngest Henry Jones, born in 
1852. Jones was Caird's pupil at Glasgow and 
later held a chair of philosophy at St Andrews, 
as did D.G. Ritchie and Bernard Bosanquet - 
in their cases after an education at Oxford. 
Bosanquet had gone to Balliol, as had Caird 
and William Wallace after they had first 
attended St Andrews; and it was at Balliol that 
they encountered the dominant figure in the 
group, T. H. Green. When Green died young 
in 1882, Wallace succeeded him as White's 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and he lived to 
see Caird return to Oxford os Master of Balliol 
(whereupon Jones moved to the Glasgow chair 
from St Andrews). In such a lightly incestuous 
circle, the academic pedigree of Richard Bur- 
don Haldane has an almost parvenu ring: edu- 
cated no nearer St Andrews than Edinburgh, 
and merely the friend of famous Balliol men 
rather than one himself. 

The extraordinary influence of T.H. Green 
is fully acknowledged by the authors but not, 
perhaps, fully explained. Their distinctive 
emphasis iuipon its religious aspect. They can 
point, of course, to Green's avowed ambition 
to set Christianity upon a rational foundation - 
to substitute the rock of Idealist philosophy for 
the crumbling clay of historical testimony. 
They further stress that Green’s system was not 
merely metaphysical in its provenance but 
claimed to articulate and encompass conven- 
tional religious impulses already active within 
existing society. Thus religion is to be seen as 
"the link between political philosophy and so- 
cial practice". 

It may well be useful to emphasize this con- 
tention in a quest to recover the world-view of 
the British Idealists; and it justifies following 
them from the academic cloister into the ante- 
chamber of politics, or at any rate the commit- 
tee-room of the Charity Organisation Society. 
But this ought not to licence a speculative 
attribution of profound political influence to 
Idealism if based on little more than guilt by 
association. It is a pity that necessary distinc- 
tions are not kept sharp but blurred from pas- 
sage to passage through elision, conflation or 
simple silence. For example, it is mildly discon- 
certing to find the statement on one page that 
“it seemed" that Gladstone, “consciously or 
not", was countenancing the extension of state 
responsibility in directions which he is known 
to have deplored; but it is straining credulity on 
the next page to arrive at the conclusion that he 
was “obliquely in sympathy” with old age pen- 
sions and state regulation of working hours. 


The book argues that the New Liberals of the 
early twentieth century, with their readiness to 
support collectivist initiatives in social and eco- 
nomic policy, were heirs to the Idealist tradi- 
tion. This hold assertion comes after the rather 
more cautious admission that the New Liberal- 
ism did not offer "a direct synthesis of socialism 
and philosophical Idealism" - which does not, 
however, inhibit the authors from effectively 
assimilating the New Liberalism within their 
themes: “Nonetheless, its main theoretical 
commitments, which underpinned its activi- 
ties, were concerned with many notions central 
to the moral and political philosophy of 
Idealism.” 

Following this statement, arguable in itself, 
the opinions of New Liberals like L. T. Hob- 
house and J. A. Hobson are cited as evidence 
of the political thrust of Idealism. It is further 
noted that nearly all the British Idealists were 
active Liberals - "men like T. H. Green, 
Arnold Toynbee, Henry Jones, Bernard 
Bosanquet, J. H. Muirhead and J. S. Macken- 
zie". Maybe this is correct so far as it goes, but, 
standing where it does, it may give the impress- 
ion that the New Liberalism of 1906-14 simply 
represented Idealism in action. What, then, is 
the unwary reader to make of the fact that 
Green and Toynbee were long dead before the 
New Liberalism unfolded? Or that Bosan- 
quet's social philosophy had been savaged by 
Hobson, and that his theory of the state was to 
meet Hobhouse's withering scorn? Or that 
Hobson and Hobhouse publicly championed 
the Minority Report on the Poor Law in 1909 
while Muirhead emerged as a leading advocate 
for the Majority Report? The work of Stefan 
Collini, which is elsewhere hailed by the au- 
thors as magisterial, ought to have counselled a 
more sophisticated treatment. 

To be sure, Hobson and Bosanquet are 
shown confronting each other over their 
appraisal of the Charity Organisation Society, 
but since both of them have been presented 
within aa Idealist framework the point of the 
argument goes by default. This criticism, it 
must be said, does not apply to the whole chap- 
ter on poverty and citizenship, which is one of 
the best in the book. In dealing with the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law, the exposition 
of the thinking behind the Majority Report is 
particularly valuable. It is rightly identified as 
reflecting the mature views of the COS, and 
hence of Bosanquet, the society’s philosopher 
in residence. It was Mrs Bosanquet - as Helen 
Dendy a formidable figure in her own right - 


Action in the East End 


Peter Willmott 

ASA BRIGGS and ANNE MACARTNEY 
Toynbee Hall: The first hundred years 
208pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £15. 
0710202830 • 

When Toynbee Hall was launched a hundred 
years ago (and named after the brilliant young 
Oxford historian, Arnold Toynbee, who bad 
died a year earlier), its aims were quite diffe- 
rent from those, for example, of the rival Ox- 
ford House, established in the East End at the :• 
same time. Oxford House was an explicitly 
■•Christian settlement, - concerned to carry 

• Christian. .teaching, along with good works, to 
: the backward tribes df East London. Toynbee 
-Hall; despite its. strong connections with the; 

*; Church o r England , had different purposes; as 

the orlgjriail registration document put it:, “to 
' provide education and the means of recreation 
arid enjoyment” to poor people in East Lon-, 
don arid elsewhere, add- “to inquire into the 
. condition of the poor and to consider and ad- 
vance plans to promote their welfare". 

V 'This might have cortie to nothing had It hot 
'' been for the persona t qualities of some of the . 
; k6y Toynbee people who shared these aims. - ! 
Two of the Wardens, who between them co- 
vered fifty-seven of the hundred years, were 

• particularly crucial: Canon Samuel Barnett, 

; the loading founder, who held office until l9Q6, ' 
: and ♦‘Jimmy!’ Mallon, the Warden from 1919 
until J954. Othej 1 influential figures pf similar . 
, cast included William Beveridge, sub-Warden • 
.. for two years burly in his career - twq years As 
important to his dwq later developmept as fliew i 
i - wqre to the-settle jnenfte-^ aiul^cJvresidoii ts^Wv 
i 


Ernest Aves (who worked from Toynbee Hall 
with Charles Booth on the pioneering survey of 
Life and Labour of the People in London in the 
1880s and 90s), R. H. Tawney, Alexander 
Carr-Saunders (who was, like Beveridge, later 
to become a Director of the London School of 
Economics) and Clement Attlee. 

The place has always been able to draw upon 
the backing of the eminent and well-con- 
nected. The long inventory of supporters, 
stretching through the book, includes kings, 
queens and princes; Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and Albert Einstein; Wilde and Shaw; 
and in every age Oxbridge dons, senior civil 
servants and leading politicians of all parties, 
most prime ministers among them, Did Toyn- 
bee. Hall survive and; on the whole, flourish 
because of such links to the sources .of power 
• and influeace (a British society , or did the links 
merely reflect its predominance among British ■ 
benevolent Institutions? As always, the ques- 
tion cannot satisfactorily be. answered; almost 
certainly it was a bit of both. But in any event 
the achievements are manifest. The settlement : 
has gone on providing services to enrich the 
lives and opportunities of local people, includ- 
ing Jewish' immigrants in tiie early dtiya and 
Bangladeshis today , and at the same time has 
promoted study and fact-finding, experiment- 
ation and proposals tor reform; ■ \ 1 \ 

• . r Among other initiatives j the; settlement was 
the launching-pad for the workers’ Education- 
al Association; the porkers’ Travel Associa- 
tionahd,mu(Jhmororeceritiy r . , the l ChlldPov- 
erty Action Group* It housed the first juvenile 
court In 1 Britain, provided support for the to* 
operative movement at a Orifice! period; en-. 
couraged.tfie developmeht qf. | rade ^ua Ions in 
: EastiLondohj-topka leadtin'promotidg’indus- 
' rl ;■* rj,j hiv d '»? ■ : h;s»i ■; hs>r i?Uxr 


who sat on the Royal Commission, justaji, 
was Mrs Sidney Webb rather than her husband 
who sat, so to speak, opposite her. While 
Helen and Beatrice battled over drafts in coo. 
mittee, Bernard and Sidney were waiting ai 
home to polish the arguments. Just asV 
Majority Report, broadly defending "the prin 
ciples of 1834", spoke for the COS, so the 
Minority Report , dedicated to breaking up the 
Poor Law, bore the unmistakable stamp of the 
Fabian Society. 

The Webbs had expected the Minority Re- 
port to steal all the headlines on publication 
day and were mortified to find it overebad- 
owed. In the eyes of posterity, however, the 
tables were turned, not least through the 
appearance in later years of Beatrice Webb'* 
diaries. The Minority Report has been convey 
tionally applauded as a far-seeing charter for 
subsequent progress in collectivist welfare re- 
form. Vincent and Plant make a belated but 
well-founded plea for equal time on behalf of 
the Majority. The Bosanquets' idea of charity, 
they claim, "was essentially T. H. Green's idea 
of the common good and mutual service" . The 
thrust of the Majority Report was to bring Poor 
Law administration up to date in coping with 
new demands and conditions, but to reject the 
Minority view that the evils were present in the 
system itself. Carrying the COS ethic of case- 
work to new lengths, the Majority proposed to 
deal with the whole man by removing the 
hindrances to his own salvation. Bosanquet 
consequently argued that "the preventive sys- 
tem of the Majority, while covering all the 
details which the other can suggest, is also so 
adjusted and adapted as to appeal to a preven- 
tive force which the Minority have never con- 
templated at all". That force was the character 
of the citizen. It must be admitted that the 
Idealists often appeared to contemplate little 
else, and that another name for this whole man 
was not citizen but pauper. 

Even so, it is salutary to be reminded tbattbe . 
argument had two sides to it. The Fabians haw 
certainly had a long innings, and putting on 
Bosanquet to bowl a few googlies is an interest-, 
ing ploy. Vincent and Plant do not appropriate 
the role of umpire and their partisanship for 
the Idealists stops short and judging all issue* 
in their favour. But they make out a case both 
for taking their philosophical claims seriously 
and for extending our historical sympathy to 
them more fully. Their book may even raise 
some echoes in current political argument and 
it Is in this respect happy in its timing. 


trial arbitration and conciliation, and after the : 

Second World War warned the London Court* 

ty Council against the folly of Abercrombie’s 

plan for the area- “it would be a sad irony If ihe, ;• 

first glimpse of the new London that people., ; • 
saw would be the flats they hate”. Toynbee 
Hall was usually on the side of the angels* “ j:-. 
sometimes in conflict with current fashions irt im- 
policy. ! ; " 

Through its first century Toynbee Hall W' 
inevitably had its ups and downs. It has often, ^ 
faced problems in raising money, and bat j 
sometimes seemed to have lost its way. The *.• ' 
recent past has been one such period. Now, 
with John Profumo ns Chairman and Donald ■ £ 
Chesworth as Warden, it looks as if it is once ■ ; 

, more on the way up. This sensitive hccouril.ol, ^ 
the first hundred years is likely to encourage . r 
readers to agree that such a revival deserves tO; | 
be welcomed. '■I'.: 

' ' •' r t: ‘ 

- . 1 1 . mi y ■ 1 * ■ . ■ ■ 1 - • •• i ■ 

Volume One of Hegel’s Lectures on the P £&'.;■ £ ; 
losophy of Religion, ' “Introduction and Ijjr if - 
Concept of Religion’*; has recently beed puvv 
llshed; it is. translated by R t F. Brown, ,P« ; HV- 
Hodgson and J. M. Stewart, With the assjstancfir.; , <• 
of J. P. Fitzer and H. S. Harris, and edited by. : 
P. G. Hodgson (494pp. University of 'i-;. 

riia Press. £34,50. 0 520 04676 5). All previous' 
editions in English'have attempted to 9 r B a . n J z fv : E: 


text, although Hegel’s conception add J ;* 

. tion of. the lecture^ differed importantly,°P;'; - 


, re-editing. oiane sourcesi" — '.t---,- y vj/ : : S i* 
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The politician in private 


J. A. Turner 

JOHNGR1GG 

Lloyd George: From peace to war 1912-1916 
527pp. Methuen. £19.95. 

0413466604 

Unless something very unexpected happens in 
the next fifteen years, Lloyd George's standing 
as the greatest British statesman of the twen- 
tieth century will be invincible. This third 
volume of John Grigg’s biography comes upon 
its hero as Chancellor of the Exchequer, relax- 
ing after the excitement of 1911. It takes him 
through the outbreak of wnr and (he meta- 
morphosis of social reformer into war leader; 
sees in the first wartime coalition in May 1915 
and the creation of the Ministry of Munitions; 
and leaves him in December 1916 poised to 
take command of the British war effort as crisis 
is about tOfbrepk. The front cover, inevitably, 
shows Augustus John's controversial portrait 
of the Minister of Munitions in late 1915: on 
imperious but careworn figure, loo busy for 
warmth or compassion. But this is not the 
Lloyd George In the book. Like its predeces- 
sors, this volume is strongest in its portrayal of 
Lloyd George as a human being. More tolerant 
than affectionate (though the affection is cer- 
tainly there), Grigg gives short shrift to the 
daemonic image of Lloyd George. “The Welsh 
wizard" , invented by Keynes rs a scapegoat for 
his attack on the Paris Peace Conference, and 
re-invented by Baldwin to justify his desertion 
of the Coalition in 1922, does not appear here. 
Grigg’s Lloyd George was no wizard, no in- 
human "dynamic force”, nor even a “silver- 
footed bard", but simply a uniquely capable 
and ambitious politician, who rose magni- 
ficently to a terrible occasion. The biography is 
doubly convincing for this self-restraint. 

It is all the more admirable because Lloyd 
Georgt presents appalling problems to the 
modern biographer. A brilliant leader, a 
visionary untrammelled by convention, he was 
a man. above all, who made his oWn luck. In 
Britain we have ways of dealing with people 
like that. Fate seizes them at an early age, 
guides them unscathed through disaster to 
triumph, and subsequently entombs them in 
huge biographies. The techniques of bio- 
graphical inhumation are well developed. 
Carefully eviscerated, the corpse of a political 
career is received into a massive edifice, deco- 
rated with symbolic representations of great 
events surrounding the life of the departed. 
The historical landscape is tittered with these 
objects. In the golden, age of political bio- 
graphy. from the Second Reform Act to the 
Second World War, few were written without 
an ulterior personal or partisan Intent. Win- 
ston Churchill's rodomontade about his father 
Is well known: it differs in degree, but not 
really in kind, from Morley’s Gladstone or 
Ronaldshay’s Curion or even (at a later date) 
Roy Jenkins's Asquith. Even professional 
scholars have stayed close to the tradition. 
Randolph Churchill's monument to Winston, a 
museum piece in its time, was transformed by 
Martin Gilbert into a thorough-going museum, 
exhibiting every detail of its subject’s life. John 
Ehrman's 1 multiple volumes on the Younger 
Pitt, more edifice thaii cotpse in this case, show 
the same tendency* The greater the man, the 
greater, physically, the monument must be. 

When Lloyd George is the subject the risks 
are multiplied. The Lloyd George archive, col- 
lected almost entirely by Frances Stevenson 
after she became his private secretary and mis- 
tress in 1912, and preserved by Lord Beaver- 
brook, is huge. For the period covered by this 
volume, it is the essential archive for political 
history, and ranks only. behind the public re-, 
cords for the historian of strategy and war 
• administration. But "God sends us meat, the 
devil sendfc us cooks", on this occasion, send- 
ing Beaver brook himself. The Beaverbropk 
Version of First World; War politics, gobbets 
hacked from the’ Lilpyd George and Bonar 
Law papers and served ht a broth of inaccurate 
: recollection, ' has, obsissed recent scholars who 
■ have laboured mightily to correct it* Lloyd 
George's, biographer mutt often have been 
► tempted to crown thlseffprt.with a massive exer* 
tfcjeiri truth-telling, somewhat tike the ,0iutchUl 
volumes and- ttipir documentary Companion?! 
.• But Anyfolngto'weightyiV^itid bmf® ^9*1^9 
... the'breatb out of tloyd.Oeorge assurely ash has 


done out of Churchill. Grigg’s search for truth is 
of a different order. Although his book is tong, 
he never loses sight of the humanity of his sub- 
ject. His forays into histoiy arc made for a biog- 
raphical purpose, and while this may disappoint 
academic readers luoking for new historical in- 
sights. it will gratify everybody else. At the same 
time it will lead many to ask whether it is possible 
to write an intellectually defensible political 
biography of a character as central as Lloyd 
George. 

The trouble is that so many complicated 
things happened between 1912 and 1916. Poli- 
tics and policy-making were swathed in a 
blanket of humbug which baffled even its 
manufacturers. The biographer, who must not 
only understand but criticize his subject's 
perception of events, sets himself :i fearful task 
in writing about a period when the world 
around Lloyd George was dissolving, with im- 
measurable consequences for the future. Grigg 
is confronted with this problem from the first. 
His last volume covered (he National Insur- 
ance Act and its early implementation, so he 
hns little to say about an important aspect of 
Lloyd George’s administrative work in 1912. 
But even whnt remained of his work as Chan- 
cellor and as Cabinet minister before the war 
ranged from a miners’ strike, a battle over 
Welsh Disestablishment, and the beginnings of 
round three of the Irish I lomc Rule disaster, to 
the next stage in the Liberals' bid for radical 
support, the Land Campaign. Meanwhile 
Lloyd George was acquiring a mistress and 
wriggling his way out of the Marconi scandal, 
in which either his honesty or his good sense 
stood to be fatally impugned. There is so much 
to sny, about both private and public life, that 
the biographer must make hard choices. 
Where will he seek to re-interprcl7 Where will 
he be contont to recount the received history? 

If he does not ask hard questions of the re- 
ceived account, will his other re-interpreta- 
lions be credible? There can be few greater 
tests of literary skill and judgment. 

Grigg’s literary skill is fully displayed from 
the beginning. His main conclusion, drawn 
equally from the political and the personal 
material, is that Lloyd George’s predominant 
interest was In politics. Though this is not 
altogether a surprise, it is useful to be re- 
minded that truly successful politicians are not 
as other men: their personal relationships and 
private business transactions, though super- 
ficially like those of ordinary people, are ulti- 
mately sacrificed to political ambition, and 
other people, notably wives and mistresses, are 
the ones who suffer. Grigg’s account of the 
dynamics of Lloyd George's relationships with 
his wife and with Frances Stevenson is woridly 
and acute. Unlike Margaret Lloyd George, 
Frances was never Lloyd George’s psycho- 
logical equal. On the other band she adored 
him uncritically, and because of her education 
and skills could be constantly at his side in the 
role of private secretary. Her “marvellously 
accommodating disposition" and what Grigg 
acutely observes as a very conventional view of 
the proper relationship between man and 
woman, enabled her to give hitn L succour and 
support which Margaret, an independent spirit 
who preferred Criccieth to London, declined 
to offer. Moreover, a busy political life affords 
time for sexual intercourse, but oot for ex- 
.• tended taxi rides, and for Lloyd GeoTge there 
was much to be said for having his lover on the 
premises. 

Even this arrangement didpot avoid all com- ' 
plications. It has long been known that the fall 
of the last Libera! government in the spring of 
: 1915 was 'accompanied by an emotional up* 
heaval in Asquith’s' life. More indolent than 
Lloyd George in bis personal relationships as 
in everything else, and- unconcerned al?out 
time speqt travelling in taxis with pretty young 
women, he was in April 191$ cnishjngly jilted 
by Venetia Sfonley, who Weill off to mtirry his 
junior colleagueEawin Montagu. Now, by vir- 
tue of Grigg’s. sympathetic glosses on the evi- 
: dance, we have reason (6 believe that in the 
previous mopth L|oyd Geofge was preoccu- 
. ; pied With the health ofFriuices Stevenson, who 
. had probably had an abortion at the end of 
: February, If there.; Is a comic element in the 
thought of the two panjendnims bf Liberalism 
almost fimptianeously inVplVpd to gbl-friend 
trouble iq the midst of a wbrid wa^, thereiS also ; 
, , asftrio^ point^'Vejibcr, man wavwed.in hls, 
. "polilicaT judgment.. In , February and March: 


Lloyd George gave the first hard shove in the 
direction of total war by persuading liis Liberal 
colleagues to intervene in industry, while in 
April niul May Asquith accomplished the tran- 
sition to Coalition without, >i( first, seriously 
compromising the Liberal hegemony in 
Cabinet. These were mere men, morally fal- 
lible und, in the public convention of the time, 
definitely culpable, but they were quite re- 
markably tough. Political ambition did for 
them what patriotism and duty did for lesser 
men, blunting their sensibilities in times of 
crisis. 

Grigg's account of the private Lloyd George 
is therefore to be valued on two counts. It 
makes sympathetic sense of what has previous- 
ly been dismissed as philandering and hypo- 
crisy. and it relates the private to the public 
man in an entirely credible way. His account of 
Lloyd George as a political and public figure 
merits a more cautious welcome. His explicit 
aim is to let his subject “speak as much as 
possible for himself, by “quoting substantially 
from his speeches and from his recorded words 
in conference or conversation . . .’’.He is true 
to the means ns well as the end. On matters of 
central political importance, such ns the deci- 
sion for wnr in 1914 ortho various conscription 
crises of 1915 and 1916, Lloyd George's 
speeches dominate the narrative. This hns 
many ntlrnctivo consequences. Lloyd George's 
rhetorical genius was such that even in cold 
print Uis words urc a delight to read, lie spoke 
always with a purpose, and rarely failed to 
achieve it. 

Concomitantly, his speeches were sodden 
with cant. One of the greatest pleasures in this 
book is the wit and candour with which the 
author dissects Lloyd George's speechifying. 
While recognizing that hypocrisy has its uses, 
he is ruthless in exposing it. One of his sharpest 
cut s is at the Quee n's Ha 1 1 speech of Se pte mber 
19, 1914: the “Prussian Junker is the rood-hog 
of Europe" speech which insisted that “those 
who have fallen have died consecrated 
deaths". Grigg observes that this rang some- 


whnt false from a man whose own physical 
courage had definite limits, and who hadnnly a 
few weeks earlier urged that his own son 
should be discouraged from volunteering for 
overseas service. Moreover the speech foisted 
upon the public consciousness the idea that 
death in battle was a form of atonement for sin 
which would, in some mystical way, make fu- 
ture war impossible without specific and con- 
structive efforts to maintain the peace. On the 
other hand, the speech was an important poli- 
tical act, which clearly made Lloyd George the 
heir apparent when, as would inevitably hap- 
pen, Asquith's war leadership began to falter. 
This is an admirable and balanced analysis. 

But politics is not entirely a public matter, 
and the sources for it arc not entirely to be 
found within the public domain. The history of 
politics in the First World War is magnificently 
documented, in the public records and in in- 
numerable private dinries and letters. Taken 
together, these suggest that the public politics 
in which Lloyd George was an acknowledged 
master were only to be understood through 
events which look place in private, whether in 
the various Cabinets and War Committees qj 
in (he private correspondence and converse* 
lion of leading politicians. Lloyd George’s 
mastery was no less evident here, but there is 
more difficulty in interpreting it, nnd the au- 
thor has not pressed his analysis of it as far as he 
might. 

One symptom of this is the type of evidence 
he has used. Without making a fetish of the 
unpublished letter, it is possible to suggest that 
o greater use of unpublished but well-known 
material would have altered (he balance and 
some of the conclusions of the book. There is 
no bibliography, and the footnote refer- 
ences arc confined to matter directly 
quoted, so it is difficult to know exuctly 
what has been used. But it seems clear that 
much lias been made of newspaper reports 
and Hansard, together with some 
published primary and memoir sources and, 
among unpublished papers, Lloyd George's 
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own papers and a few collections of lesser 
significance. The author makes skilful use 
of Frances Stevenson’s diary and 
Lord Ridell's so-called diary, but these are 
tne testimonies respectively of a mistress and 
of a sycophant, and no amount of glossing will 
alter their perspective. If instead we could have 
seen the correspondence and diary-entries of 
Lloyd George’s enemies, a different picture 
would undoubtedly have emerged; and since 
Origg holds no brief to flatter his subject, there 
seems no reason why he should have shunned 
such evidence. It is surprising, for example, not 
to see more use of the Ministry of Munitions 
papers in a discussion of that most heroic phase 
ot Lloyd George’s career; nor, for 1915 and 
1916, more from the papers of Walter Runci- 
man, who was among Lloyd George’s most 
articulate enemies in Cabinet. 

Much of this, no doubt, would merely have 
reinforced what has already appeared in print. 
But at some points it would have altered the 
structure of the book. In 1915 and 1916, for 
example, one of the most teasing problems is 
the relationship, personal, ideological and 
organizational, between Lloyd George and the 
malcontents in the Conservative party, most 
notably Carson and Bonar Law but also lesser 
fry like Walter Long and the Earl of Derby. 
Grigg recounts the history of these years with 
spirit and skill, very much as it is already 
known. But his use of War Committee records 
is illustrative rather than argumentative, and 


he does not engage very enthusiastically with 
some of the central questions for participants: 
for example the difficult economic and 
strategic arguments which surrounded the 
conscription crises of 1915 and 1916. and the 
similar problems, in this case including war 
finance, which were bound up in the crisis of 
December 1916. Even Lloyd George's own 
views do not emerge as being very different 
from what was always thought, and the effect 
of Grigg’s blend of general history and close 
attention to Lloyd George’s “speaking for him- 
self is just a little bland. This is perhaps what 
biography can and should do, but in the case of 
Lloyd George one feels that it should do more, 
opening up major historical questions instead 
of dosing them off. 

There are, in short, areas of Lloyd George’s 
aston ishingly active career in these years where 
the opportunity for re-appraisal does not seem 
to have been grasped. The first, in chronology, 
is the Land Campaign of 1913. Grigg observes, 
without fear of rebuttal, that Lloyd George 
mostly made it up as he went along, with little 
help from a divided and for the most part in- 
different Cabinet. But the biographical pers- 
pective makes it difficult to engage the more 
important point: the role of the Campaign in 
re-orienting the Liberal party For the next elec- 
tion. The Irish question took over from the 
Campaign at the turn of the year. Here again, 
the opportunity is taken to make the point that 
Uoyd Cjeorge was „ ot especially interested in 


The yellow peril 
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The Scaremongers: The advocncy of war and 
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A. J. A. Morris, an authority on Edwardian 
Radicals who lives in Belfast, has no doubt 
developed in his Ulster .years a special sensitiv- 
ity to the approach of Armageddon. His pub- 
lishers tell us indeed that this book should be 
read with an eye not only to the enmities of the 
past but to those of the present and the future. 
The author himself seems content merely to 
wrestle with the past and leave others to draw 
whatever general conclusions appeal to them. 
He has not set out specifically to study either 
the growth of Anglo-Germait antagonism or to 
provide another assessment of the causes of the 
Great War, though he cannot avoid some con- 
sideration of both these matters. His focus 
rather, is on those British journalists and jour- 
nals variously described, by their opponents, 
as Teutophobe, yellow, patriotic, jingo or 
scaremonger. Their opinions and activities 

have been sedulously tracked down and are set 

before us elaborately arid humorously. 

As Morris himself says, his story concerns 
men of every rank and degree, though at the 
centre are the newspaper owners, editors and 
correspondents who Insisted that Germany and 
Britain were set upon a Collision course. Their 
reasons for holding this view could differ quite 
sharply and, over mouths and years, alliances 
, and alignments of opinion could fluctuate. 

/ Lurking behind grand statements of editorial 
principle could rest;pereonal enmity or a cir- . 

• culatlpri struggle. Morris is also alive to the ijnk- 
‘ ages, ;sometimes . quite obscure, between issues - 
of foreign and defence policy and contentious 
i ^P^ts of domestic politics, the account that' 

emerges embellishes eufeiino »■*-. - 


Ireland except for its effect on his hopes of 
slaying in office. What is not supplied is evi- 
dence, beyond that of speeches, for Lloyd 
George s inner mind on the Irish question, or n 
serious appraisal of his influence over the out- 
come. These are examples of the effect of a 
biographical perspective, in which most of the 
digging is towards the persona! response, and 
the general history is left to get on by itself. 

Grigg’s handling of the outbreak of war is 
much more sure. He convincingly anatomizes 
the development of Lloyd George’s own justi- 
fication for the war, and his attitude to the 
primacy of the state. These are novel insights 
which go far to explain Lloyd George’s enthu- 
siasm for state intervention. One might expect 
the author to go further and link the pre-war 
statism of the New Liberalism, which Lloyd 
George had done much to foster, with the par- 
ty’s divisions over conscription, the direction 
of labour, and the control of industry. When 
Lloyd George is installed as Minister of Muni- 
tions in 1915, Grigg’s tendency to recount re- 
ceived history rather than criticize it is once 
more apparent. He neatly remarks on Lloyd 
George’s strength as an inspire r of men, com- 
pared with his patent weakness as an adminis- 
trator; but his view of the period is essentially 
hermc, and he does not question, as historians 
of the Ministry have lately done, the success of 
Uoyd George’s imported businessmen in run- 
ning the war economy from Whitehall. Similar- 
ly, his view of conscription is rather straight- 


his careful analysis of Lloyd GeorgeW* 
for moving against Asquith at the SS* 1 J 

Hereheisabletosh^thatU^^ 1 

determined to press for changes in ^ 1 
of the war. whatever the^TS 
November conferences about the wU 
Front campaign. Even so, there is one™ 
question here th.it is not faced. Was£ 
George the prime mover in the cam^iaS 
change, or should we look instead to H* 
Ml dynamics of the Conservative Parttf 
Such ^ions are of fundamental inn**, 
ance not only for this study but for the £ 
problem of biography as a form of historiS 
writing. Major politicians do not tran2 
their surroundings: they are part of a polity 1 
and governmental framework, and it ispart d ' 
hem. Their biography is incomplete unless it j. ' 
the political history of their times. Arthur fid. 
four once remarked cattily that “Winston ha i 
wntten h's autobiography and called it m 
World Cruis". But what else could he han . 
done? And what else can the poor biographer 
do, faced with a subject who made and 1 
changed history so dramatically? The "Lilt 
and Times" has gone out of fashion, because ii : 
made for bad history and unreadable boob. 
John Grigg's excellent biography is certainly 
readable, and must be a definitive study of the 
Life; but it is perhaps inevitable that it leave 
one still wondering about the Times. 
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and falsify? Did they ‘’genuinely" seek to serve 
a national interest or were they motivated by 
personal gain or sectarian advantage? Were 
they manipulators or manipulated? Did they 
poison the climate of the age or merely reflect 
it?" Were “policy-makers” supremely indiff- 
erent to the claims and pretensions of '‘opin- 
ion-formers’’? Can a distinction be drawn be- 
tween a “genuine" expression of apprehension 
about German intentions and deliberate scare- 
mongering? These and other questions natur- 
ally suggest themselves to the reader in the 
subsequent chapters but it is only in the epi- 
logue that the author himself explicitly returns 
to them. His treatment at this point, while it is 
thoughtful and intelligent, seems to suggest 
that he has not altogether made up his own 
mind on some of these matters. 

Certainly, it was the prevailing assumption, 
as Morns notes, that the press could influence 
public opinion. Yet his own book demon- 
strates just how complex that process was 
.-and. how easily it could be misinterpreted. 

1 he ‘patriotic” press succeeded in the 1909 
naval scare not because the Liberal ministers 
concerned had ceased to think but because, 
nghtly or wrongly, they accepted the “pat- 
notic ' case. On other occasions, to the fury of 
the scaremongers, they were noi persuaded. 
Moms wisely concludes that both the Radical 
Liberals and the Radical Right were weaker ■ 
and less influential than either could admit 
Each side wished to destroy the influence of 
the other, Scaremongering became a signifi- 
cant weapon in the domestic political struggle 
apd the political style of the publicists of the 
Radical Right was .“annexed” to serve the 
ambitions of the Tory Party. Morris admits 
that those concerned "sincerely" believed that 

i7^ Vish scltcmes of the Kaiser’s Germany 
could not be better frustrated than by the 
tnethods they adopted. He suggests, however, 
thqt It was far from incidental that they aspired 
. to encompass the downfall and destruction of 
the Liberal government. That may readily be 
conceded, But by Conducting his study as an 
aspect of British domestic politics the author 

SLT hflWn8 ^ an opinion ori . 
whether the scaremongers were actually rlafit 

■ m their assessment of the international situa-' . 
ioq. The antithesis between .'"national in- 

■ terest" .and “jrifty advantage' ' is a' geneSl 

be false, at least incerlaiii 
cjroumstanres; If may not help,: either, to us6 
.words like “genuine” of “sincere”. 
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The dozen or so years which preceded British 
rearmament in the 1930s have hitherto been 
somewhat neglected by British military histo- 
nans. Keith Jeffery's study of the period be- 
tween 1918 and 1922 during which Sir Henry 
Wilson, as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
laboured to protect and preserve the swollen 
empire which Britain then possessed is an in- 
valuable corrective to that Imbalance. It is also 
a somewhat gloomy tale. After the guns had 
ceased to fire In 1918, Britain faced a 
cacophony of calls on her military resources as 
new burdens were added to old: Germany had 
to be occupied, rebellion in Burma quelled, 
Mesopotamia controlled, the Palestine man- 
date policed, Egyptian and Indian unrest con- 
tamed and the Irish problem confronted. As if 
all this were not enough, Lord Curaon was 
enthusiastically advocating a forward stance in 
the Caucasus and north Persia. 

The problems Wilson had to solve were in- 
finitely greater in scale than anything his pre- 
war predecessors had had to tackle. They were 
also different in kind, for now the preponder- 
ant task was. not to defend British possessions 
against external attack but to police them 
agamst internal unrest. This meant putting 
men on the ground in numbers which far out- 
ran Bntain’s oWn resources. In any case, those 
slender resources faced what was potentially 
the most debilitating problem of ail: the weak-, 
ness of the home base. In 1919 the authorities: 
were womed about serious industrial unrest , 1 
Which mighthavq to be confronted with troops! 
and early the following year' Wilson was work- 
ing out a scheme “in the event of Soviet gov- 
ernment in Liverpool”. Political reluctance to 
cotitmue conscription andgrowingpressure for 
. financial retrenchnieht added to Wilson’s 
problems;;.:.'-; .' . 

The GIGS lived from band to mouth - and 
.when- the -hand Reached the mouth it was never 
more Than half while pinning considef- 
i°Ef S ^"Physical assistance from India 
5 , however, thepost-warln- 

,dtan ■ governihtmtyproved wholly uriWiUihg to 
. farnisb an ‘jriipedal bTO-bjigade” and pay for 
;the privilege^ 'Dr^effeiry ascribes these mis- 
; placed hopes, ehiefly to -the. development b'^ 
:|Wecnl914 and!918 df“mititaiiy imperial ism", 
'Jntheshripe of g ready, cp,OReratibri of Iftriian’ 
W ^ P °n>l ! cgSry I na’ irieii 
and money to r the ^ of the;mbther-«)untry . 


The war, however, had only reinforced a broad ■ 
set of assumptions about imperial defeat* ' 
which had been clearly defined by 1909, as 1 - 1 
consequence of which the Dominions had been | 
led to believe that London was ready to spring ' 
to their defence in time of trouble when in j 
reality the War Office was expecting the troop : 
transports to be sailing towards Europe and ' 
not away from it. 

In the attempt to try to match resource 
- Against a. notional core of obligations, 
withdrew Britain from the Caucasus, aban- 
doned northern Persia and was forced to . 
accept the turn to the Royal Air Force fa : 
cheap imperial policing. In deciding where to ! 
retreat he had to devise his own schedule of 
imperial priorities. Top of his list came the ' 
main bases" of Britain, Ireland and India, ' 
followed by Egypt and Mesopotamia. Hie fts- . • 
portance Wilson always ascribed to Ireland 7 
withdrawal here, he believed, would fatally ; • 
undermine the Empire at all points - revekJi v 
the dominant feature of his military thinking. ]' 
His concept of empire was fundamentally poll- \ 
tical rather than strategic, and thus he had.nd 
professional defence against the designs of the. j,; 
politicians. Interestingly, his successors were 
determined not to be caught out in the same ; 
way. Between August 1943 and July 1945 j the, - 
Post-Hostilities Planning Committee produced 1 ] 
a series of regional and global strategic appre* J 1 ;' 
ciatlons which combined to form a coherent ■ 
strategic design for the post-war decade, and - .! , ' 
therefore a rationale for their demands. But ; 1 
they too fell victim to the forces which defeated H; 
Wilson: the pressures of financial and man- £■ 
power considerations and the reluctance of | 
Dominion prime ministers in 1946 to supply I 
the required undertakings. f- 

Jpffery cleanly sympathizes with the 0GSifi. : f _ 
his predicament, . and one of the merits of thi? V 
book is that it enables us to appreciate for the, ■ y 
first time how great that predicament was. Bfit; r 
it could be argued that, to adegree, Wilson w«;. P ; 
paying a! price for his own pre-war obsession../ 

For it was he who, as Director of .Military ;• 
Operations; from 1910 to. 1914; had disopn:; ■; { 
tinued all military planning , other tjian .that: ! r: 

, which would jput a British army in. Europe to./.- 
f fifibt alongside ^ France; At the yvar’^ end M - J"-' 

. suddenly had. tp' face about and lpokbutwafds ' v [•;: 
from Europe tp the Empire - a task fbr which ' .. ’’ 

: was : P ot , well prepared^ That task was fay. £ } 

tainilyaii unenviable one, AViisbn’s ^ghftpUjoiv' t! 

the ambitions of politicians and to. 

; many of the. caHs.upoh the Army as hd could r p 
; and as he thought proper - is jaid out Here with /, 

' Careand with a satisfying cpricern fbr detaij» 0L ; W-. 

has^made.an, important c 6 ntribufiphi°;j' 

< the military history of the inter-; war years; 
v ' be has added anothPr piece to the ra«mc 
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During the period of British mandatory rule in 
Palestine two of the most contentious issues 
were immigration and land purchase: the for- 
mer is examined by Joan Peters in From Time 
Immemorial, the latter by Kenneth W. Stein in 
The Land Question in Palestine, 1917-1939. 
Stein has written a straightforward academic 
study but Peters has turned her subject on its 
head. For while contemporary officials and 
politicians and subsequent historians were con- 
cerned with the problems arising from Jewish 
immigration into Palestine she devotes her 
attention to the question of Arab migration. 

Although her observations on the move- 
ment of Arnbs form the central part of her 
large book, Peters believes the phenomenon 
illustrates only one feature of a more general 
problem, namely that of myth-making about 
Palestine, Zionism and the Middle East. Early 
on in the book she attacks the alleged myth of 
the good treatment of Jews in Muslim states 
before the advent of political Zionism, giving 
many examples of their ill-treatment. 

This part of From Time Immemorial has 
limited value. The view generally accepted by 
historians is that Jews in Muslim states were 
(like Christians) second-class citizens, ex- 
cluded from full membership of the political 
community and subject to a degree of social 
discrimination. Nevertheless, within these 
constraints and taking into account occasional 
outbursts of violent Muslim hostility, Jewish 
communities did manage to live decent and 
often prosperous and happy lives which con- 
trasted reasonably favourably with those of 
communities placed in similar circumstances in 
other parts of the world. No doubt, by contem- 
porary Western standards, Jews, like all other 
subjects of the states in which they lived, were 
poorly treated, but to apply the approach of 
the National Council for Civil Liberties to past 
history serves no purpose but to make prop- 
aganda or to feed a sense of moral superiority. 

More interesting is that part of From Time 
Immemorial which deals with the question of 
Arab migration. She advances two proposi- 
tions: first that there was a substantial amount 
of illegal Arab immigration into Palestine dur- 
ing the British period; and second, that there 
was a major movement of Arabs within Pales- 
tine from the hill regions to areas of Jewish, 
settlement in the coastal plain and elsewhere. 
From these propositions she goes on to argue 
that the Jewish settlers arrived first and that 
Arabs were attracted later by the high level of 
economic activity generated by Jewish opera- 
tions. It is suggested that tbe sequence of 
movement has implications for the claims 6 f 
Jews and Arabs to the land of Israel. 

The issue of illegal Ar^b immigration was 
first raised by Zionist witnesses before the Peel 
Commission in December 1936 at a time when 
there was a loud debate about illegal Jewish 
immigration. Whije admitting the difficulties 
of obtaining accurate information concerning 
movement across land frontiers the Peel Com- 
mission concluded its consideration of the 
question with the judgment that "Arab illegal 
immigration is mainly casual, temporary and 
seasonal". In 1946 this comment was epdorsed 
in the Survey of Palestine, the authors of which 
want on to remark lhat such immigration left a 
residue 6 f permanent Settlers but “if the re- 
sidue were of significant size, It would be re- 
. fleeted in Systematic distortions of the rate of 
Arab vital occurrences; No' such systematic dis- 
turbances areb‘bserved,‘'. ; ; •: 

Peters rests He^ challenge to the Peel view 
6 n three categories of evidence. The first is the . 
fate of Natural increase ; among the . Arab 
pbpolatiori of Palestine,' which was described . 
py the 1938 WoodMd Commission as “abhor- , 
mally high, (and/'ppssibly; Unprecedented)”. 
Pet prs siigges ts thsjf the rate is indeed so high as 
fo jje unbelievable hnd therefore that there 


must have been substantial immigration of 
Arabs into Palestine. This argument was consi- 
dered in the Survey, which roundly declared 
that it was erroneous: there was no evidence of 
any change in the fertility of Muslim women 
over half a century. Peters's argument does 
seem to be based upon a misapprehension. The 
statistics of natural increase were compiled 
from reported births and deaths, and Peters 
does not challenge the validity of these records, 
which have generally been regarded as reason- 
ably accurate. And, although high, the rate of 
natural increase was not unbelievably so. It is 
unfortunate that, with the exception of Egypt, 
there is no other country in the region for 
which reliable statistics relating to the same 
period exist and appropriate comparisons can- 
not be made, but it is also true that the Palesti- 
nian rate has often been exceeded in more 
recent times. 

The second category of evidence consists of 
several statements by officials and others to the 
effect that illegal Arab immigration may have 
been higher than usually supposed. The state- 
ments are suggestive of lines of future inquiry 
but do not contain evidence which in itself 
would warrant any modification of the estab- 
lished view. And a similar comment may be 
made on the third category, which includes the 
evidence produced in recent years by Israeli 


scholars indicating that a surprisingly high 
number of the inhabitants of some villages in 
the southern coastal plain were of Egyptian 
origin. 

The second argument cunccnis what Peters 
culls Arab in-migration, that is, the movement 
of Arabs from the hills to the coastal plain and 
other areas of Jewish settlement . This is a phe- 
nomenon which is readily demonstrable from 
the statistics collected during the British period 
and was described at the time. Peters, how- 
ever. argues that the movement was much 
greater than hitherto supposed, particularly 
when the late Ottoman period is taken into 
account, and she endows the movement with a 
novel significance. 

It is not possible here to discuss Peters’s 
contentions about the distribution of popula- 
tion in flic late Ottoman period because they 
involve too many detailed points concerning 
the reliability of the available estimates and 
statistics, the shape of the various administra- 
tive boundaries, which did not correspond to 
the regions of Jewish settlement, and the 
allocation of the Jewish population of Jeru- 
salem. One can only express some doubts 
whether the statistics will bear the burden of 
precise interpretation which Peters obliges 
them to endure. She argues that at least 
170,000 Arabs must have moved into the areas 


of Jewish settlement between 1893 and 1948 
and while everyone would agree that there 
must have been a considerable movement into 
these areas few would care to be as positive as 
Peters. 

Accepting, however, that there was substan- 
tial Arab movement into the area and that it 
was caused, at least in part, by opportunities 
created by Jewish economic activity, the ques- 
tion remains: what significance should one 
attach to this circumstance? Peters appears to 
argue that the movement should not have been 
permitted and that in pursuance of the objec- 
tive of creating a national home for the Jewish 
people in Palestine the areas concerned should 
have been reserved for Jewish settlement and 
the immigration of Jews given a higher priority. 
Had such a policy been carried out, she claims, 
a Jewish majority and a Jewish state would have 
come into being much more quickly. It is 
arguable that such a division of Palestine might 
well have been a way of interpreting the man- 
date but it was not one which would have been 
acceptable to Briton, Jew or Arab at the lime. 
Joan Peters's contention amounts to an argu- 
ment that if there was going to be & problem it 
would be better to have planned for it from the 
beginning, an observation which would be 
eminently sensible if it were not completely 
anachronistic. Moreover, such a policy would 


Books of distinction from Johns hopkins 


HISTORY 

A WOMAN'S LIFE IN THE 
COURT OF THE SUN KING 

Letters of Liselotte von der Pfalz, 
1652-1722 

Elisabeth Charlotte, Duchesse d'Orlians 
TYmislated and introduced by Elborg 
Forster 

The extraordinary letters of the woman 
who became sister-in-taw of Louts XIV and 
mother of the regent of France reveal her as 
a formidable observer of great events and 
human folly. 

“An extremely critical, picturesque, and 
lively view of the elite of Versailles at the 
time of Madame de Maintenon and Louis 
XIV."— Emmanuel Le Rot Ladurie 
£24.00 

FROM THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM TO MASS 
PRODUCTION, 1800-1932 
The Development of 
Manufacturing Technology in the 
United States 

David A. Hounshell 

“The book reflects a lively and Inquiring 
mind. It is probably the best book on the 
history of technology to have been pub- 
lished tn English this year."— TLS 
£36.00 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

VISIONS OF WORLD 
ORDER 

Between State Power and . 

Human Justice 
Julius Stone 

The author of Legd tonhvli af ItUenlalioHpl 
Conflict herb reexamines the underlying 
questions in the field of international law 
and jurisprudence. ! 

£2S;45 \ 


UTERATURE 

JOYCE'S DISLOCUTIONS 
Essays on Reading as Translation 
Fritz Senn 

edited by John Paul Riquelme 

“There is no doubt In my mind that Fritz 
Senn is not only the best living Joyce critic 
but probably the best Joyce has ever had. 
Senn personifies every Joyce reader: situ- 
ated before a book (Ulysses) that is written 
in a foreign language that he knows per- 
fectly. 1 '— Kug/i Kenner 
£24.00 

APPLIED 

GRAMMATOLOGY 
Post(eVPedagogy from Jacques 
Derriaa to Joseph Beuys 
Gregory L. Ulmer 

" Applied Grammalology offers a full, rigor- 
ous, and perceptive reading of my pub- 
lished work, from the earliest to the most 
recent. . . .1 read this book with recognition 
and admiration."— Jacques Derrida 
£28.80 hardcover 
£10.50 paperback 


LIBERALISM PROPER 
AND PROPER 
LIBERALISM 

Gottfried DleUe 

Gottfried Dielze provides a precise under- 
standing of what liberalism is and origi- 
nally was meant to be by examining the 
ideas of major contributor? to classical lib- 
eral thought: Montesquieu, Adam Smith, 
Kant, and Jefferson. 

£26.40 


CONVENTIONS OF FORM 
AND THOUGHT IN EARLY 
GREEK EPIC POETRY 

William G. Thaltnann 

The first systematic attempt to treat all early 
Greek poems composed in dactylic hexam- 
eter as a coherent body of poetry. 

£26.40 


PHILOSOPHY 

Now in paperback 

MIND: AN ESSAY ON 
HUMAN FEELING 

VOLUME ra 
Suaanne K. Linger 

"Susanne Langer's third and concluding 
volume to her trilogy , . . addresses itself to 
ancient and primitive ritual, myth and art, 
with the same originality that in the first 
two volumes she directed !o the material 
foundations of feeling and the shift from 
animal to human mentality."— C lifford 
Geertz, New York Times Book Review 
£ 8.60 paperback 
£19.20 hardcover 

Special price for a combined three-volume 

paperback sett 

£24.00 


THE ISLAMIC 
CONCEPTION OF JUSTICE 

Majid Khadduri 
Foreword by R. K, Ramaxani 

One of the world's pre-eminent authorities 
on Islamic law and jurisprudence presents 
the summation of a life's study and reflec- 
tion on Islamic political, legal, ethical, and 
social philosophy. ■ 

£14.00 
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have been quite contrary to the terms of the 
mandate. How could Britain have claimed to 
be leaving unimpaired the civil rights of the 
non-Jewish population of Palestine if she pre- 
vented them from moving in search of employ- 
ment? 

Unlike the question of Jewish immigration, 
which was the subject of controversy even be- 
fore 1914, the matter of Jewish land purchase 
did not emerge as an item of intense debate 
until 1930 and then, so Kenneth Stein argues, 
only because the British authorities raised the 
question. Why Jewish land purchase should 
not have been an important issue during the 
1920s is in itself an interesting question. It was 
not that there was no considerable land pur- 
chase; between 1920 and 1929 around 500,000 
dunums were purchased in the regions of 
Beisan, the Jezreel Valley (notably the great 
Sursuq estate) and the coastal plain. Partly the 
answer lies in the fact that few Arab cultivators 
were displaced, partly that there was no consis- 
tent pattern of Jewish (and purchase, but partly 
it was, Stein suggests, because many Palesti- 
nian Arab notables were profiting from the 
sale of land to Jewish purchasers. The impress- 
ion has been created that most of the land was 
bought from absentee landlords such as the 
Sursuq family, but while it is true that over 60 
per cent of land was so acquired during the 
1920s, a large residue came from local nota- 
bles. Of the eighty-nine members of the Arab 
Executive during the years 1920-8 (the early 
leaders of Palestinian Arab opposition to Zion- 
ism) at least one quarter participated directly in 
land sales to Jews. Statements such as this, 
and the lengthy list of identified individual 
Palestinian land sellers in Appendix 3, will 
guarantee very keen interest in Stein's work 
and the care with which he has conducted his 
archival research will make his judgments diffi- 
cult to overturn, 

Academic interest in the book will be 
directed to the author's careful account of the 
emergence and development of the land purch- 
ase issue first brought forward by the High 
Commissioner in 1929 when it was argued that 
no spare cultivable land was now left in Pales- 
tine, that a large surplus of Arab peasant culti- 
vators was coming into being and that if Jewish 
land purchases continued unchecked a class of 
landless Arabs would be created with accom- 
panying social and political problems. 

From this contention there ensued a long 
argument concerning the amount of cultivable 
land which existed in Palestine and the number 
of Arabs who had been displaced, Kenneth 
Stein shows how the Zionists won this argu- 
ment to the extent that they persuaded the 
British Government to accept their definition of 
a landless Arab and to allow them to super- 
intend the subsequent investigation by the 
Development Department, on investigation 
which concluded that fewer than 900 Arabs 
had been displaced by Jewish land purchases. 
As a result the Zionists were able to frustrate 
the wish of the Palestinian Government to re- 
strict the buying of land by Jews and to con- 
tinue to acquire land throughout the 1930s. 
The 1930s acquisitions, Stein argues, were cru- . 
dal in determining the frontiers agreed for the 
s(ate of Israel: the' shape of partition was the 
result of, on the one hand, the adoption (speci- 
fically from 1936) of a Jewish strategy of purch- 
ase aimed at defini ng the geographical area of a 
Jewish state within Palestine, and, on the- 
other, of the emergence of a view by ’Govern- 
ment t^at landless Arabs should be resettled in 
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JOHN CLARK PRATT fEdltor) 

Vietnam Voices: Perspectives on the war years 
1941-1982 

706pp. Penguin. Paperback, £6.95. 
0140063595 


At first sight this is an impressive volume: over 
660 pages consisting almost entirely of extracts 
from “documents” of one kind or another, 
linked together by very brief passages of ex- 
planation and chronological background. The 
voice of the compiler is heard only in the pre- 
face, where he explains that his principal pur- 
pose is to “tell it like it was". Without being 
“definitive”, he aims to provide the reader with 
a sequence of texts embracing all the different 
perspectives of the war: “any omitted perspec- 
tive”, he says, “was just not written down". In 
arranging his sequence in five "acts”, accompa- 
nied by a “prologue" and an “epilogue", he 
argues that the Vietnam War “fits models of 
literary tragedy provided by Aristotle, Seneca, 
Shakespeare and Hegel". John Clark Pratt's 
approach reflects his experience as a professor 
of English , as welt as his twenty years of service 
in the United States Air Force - which inevit- 
ably took him to South-East Asia while the war 
was in progress. 

The text's division into “acts" turns upon the 
identification of five principal turning-points 
during the long American involvement in Viet- 
nam: the Saigon crisis of May 1955, when the 
CIA established the rdgime of Ngo Dinh Diem 
firmly in power in Saigon; the fall of Diem, 
followed three weeks later by the death of 
President Kennedy, in November 1963; the 
“Tet Offensive" of January-February 1968; the 
American incursion into Cambodia in May 
1970; and the Paris .Agreements of January 
1973, which permitted an American withdraw- 
al and thus paved the way for the final Com- 
munist victory of April 1975. 

Within this framework, Professor Pratt’s 
most obvious intention is to present the war as 
it appeared to the many individual Americans 
who became involved in it - especially in the 
1960s and early 70s. He does so not only by 
selecting from the memoirs and letters of sol- 
diers, airmen, journalists and anti-war protes- 
ters- some of which are published here for the 
first time - but also by including extracts from a 
wide range of novels set in Vietnam. Passages 
from Graham Greene's The Quiet American 
are inevitable; others will be less familiar to 

Staying on 

Geoffrey Best 

ROY APRETE and HAMI5H ION (Editors) 

Armies of Occupation 
184pp.Waterlod, Ontario: Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press (distributed by Colin Smythe) 
£19.95. 

0 88920 156 0 

Denis Healey's lively observation, at some 
early stage of the Falklands conflict, that Gal- 
tieri was a general 1 who bad won his medals by 
killiug^ts compatriots, was a memorable re- 
mindeji;; that armies do hot exist only to put 
muscie in^o foreign policy.'Mo&t of the world's 
armies! in f act never get to fighting foreigners at 
&II. Thejr raison d’etre. is the maintenance of 
internal security and national solidity, as a su- , 


English readers, and as novels may be of 
varying literary quality. Nevertheless it can be 
argued that the passages chosen help to render 
more vivid the actual experience of living 
through the misery and complex emotions of 
war in a distant land. On this level, the book 
achieves a good deal. Few readers will come 
away without learning something from it. 

But Pratt also makes larger claims. He seeks 
to provide a "comprehensive introduction" to 
an understanding of the political issues, emph- 
asizing that “the Southeast Asian War . . . 
must be understood if nations nre not to recre- 
ate it in other parts of the world”. He wants his 
readers to know "how this major nation-build- 
ing attempt in three Asian countries began, 
developed, and was progressively abandoned 
amid conflicting claims of victory and loss”. On 
that level it may be doubted whether his 
dramatic method can really be effective. It is 
true that he includes a number of important 
documents from the highest levels of decision- 
making and of public justification on both sides 
of the war: that is, Washington and Hanoi. He 
also manages to incorporate some interesting 
(and previously unpublished) material from 
the air force history project of which he was 
himself in charge in Thailand in the late 1960s. 
But it is doubtful whether these items will be 
sufficient to provide the non-specialist reader 
with a clear idea of the complex issues that had 
to be resolved by the two sides at each stage of 
the developing conflict. 

Among the "voices" which are vitually ex- 
cluded from the selection are those of indiv- 
idual decision-makers in Washington. Apart 
from public speeches, we hear nothing from 
the mouth, or pen, of Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson; nor from the memoirs of General 
Maxwell Taylor or (except for one small pas- 
sage criticizing a colleague) from those of 
General Westmoreland. Nor do we hear from 
the middle-level officials of the 1960s, many of 
whom have contributed to the oral history col- 
lections available at the Kennedy and Johnson 
Presidential Libraries. We get little about the 
important bureaucratic “debates” which took 
place in Washington at such critical junctures 
as October 1961, November 1964, July 1965 or 
March 1968. Even from the military men who 
actually had to fight the war on the ground and 
who continued to believe it was worth fighting 
- rather than becoming disillusioned with 
“Nam" - we hear nothing that might enable us 
to get a clear impression of what the United 
States armed forces were trying to do in Indo- 
china. Without such understanding, it is hard- 
ly possible for us to understand why they' 


the hills away from the Jewish sentiments, In • all. Their raison d'etre is the maintenance of 
fact* of course, this latter factor had little. . internal security and national solidity, as a su- . 
; effectf &ince, as rematk&d &bQve, Arabs con-..' perior sort , pf policemen In epauleues: occu- 
tinued tp move in large numbers to the 'regions, : piers. In a way, of their owd .countries. 

Of Jewish purchase and settlement. j - This ,book surveys a broad band of business 

.J There'can be no doubtthatlfthe restrictions"' . which armies often have to transact. Invasion' 
On Jewish’ immigration which were demanded; usually brings occupation In its train; and • 
ih $30-had been, introduced there would have . ' occupation can go on for a very long time, until 

• • ifcch no stute of fergeLIsUte sametiue of. land . it comes to look like something else; amtexa- 
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centuries-loog Ottoman rule in south-eastern 
.Europe: a juxtaposition richly suggestive, of 
which he makes neither too much nor too little. 
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be among the longest-lasting and deepest- 
working forces of historical determination; but 
exactly when it should be called that and when 
it should not is bound to be a matter for argu- 
ment, not least because the term has In inter- 
national law a rather precise meaning accom- 
panied by very precise obligations. 

What armies do when they are in the occupy- 
ing role and how they actually perform it de- 
pends of course on a multitude of variables: 
thpir governments’ foreign policy and war 
aims, the progress made or not made in peace 
negotiations, the occupied people's response 
to their presence (itself shaped by. theft own 
treatment of those: people) and so on. Since 
, almost everything that is' human is possible iq, . 
; occupation; the canny reader will be. asking;. Is 
this slim volume an fcxercisq in precisiph or ih 
area bombardment? Arc these essays grouped 
closely aroiihd one of the many possible 
occupation thOmes or do they simply fell within 
its general area? The answer is unambiguous: 
.this 'is an afea. exercise. The essay s,' besides 
being of very unequal lengths, dp not explore', 
elemerita In compipp btittHey'dqiptieUp ele- 
ments fti genpral. ,, , . ... 

One of the two Ipngest. ahd in a class of fts- 
own for linguistic .overkill (ihough that tnay to ; . 
; . some extent be because of ife translation from 
French), is by Fernaqd Ouellpt of thetiplyera-. 
ity Of Ottawa. His Object Is the British army of 
occupation in the $t ]UWence valiey between 
. 1760 (whenF^ authority in 

. that part of North ArheHca;“was supplanted) 

• and: the British;; Qdebed Atf of .1774 (which; 

• provided a pew for^bf ^yelrhtpent: fdr what 
was henceforth ;tq : bi'^ 

; phbpo ^province ; 


failed. It is not enough merely to quote Ge* ■ 
ernl Van Tien Dung's observation in tox 
when it was all over, that “the defeat of 2 . 
enemy [ie the United States] had been in J 
escapable". While the war was still going on h 
was no doubt natural for those Americans who 
opposed it to insist as a matter of principle that 
it was unwinnable. But the historian has an 
obligation to test that hypothesis, and t Q 
pay attention to ail views on the subject, rather 
than simply to take old assumptions for 
granted. 

On the Communist side, too, the compiler 
ignores the various attempts of men like Vo 
Nguyen Giap and Nguyen Chi Thanh to ex- 
plain the weaknesses of American strategy at 
each stage of the war, and he pays no attention 
at all to Hanoi’s publications since 1979, which 
have told us with great candour how the Viet- 
namese Communist Party weighed its own op- 
tions as it proceeded from, one victory to 
another. Given all these omissions, it comesas 
no surprise that we hear very tittle, either, from 
South Vietnamese who fought on the Amer- 
ican side in the war. Only three of the “voices 11 
belong to non-Communist Vietnamese, and 
none of the documents selected provides an 
adequate understanding of their perception of 
the conflict. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
for Professor Pratt, as for so many other Amer- 
icans, the “Vietnam War” connotes an episode 
in America's national experience rather than a 
critical period in the history of Vietnam - ai 
well as in the international relations of Asia. 
Only in the former sense - as an "involvement" 
with a beginning, a middle and an end - cad 
"Vietnam" be reduced to the apparent coher- 
ence of a five-act drama. Those five ''acts" in 
reality spanned twenty-five years, during 
which the various conflicts in Indo-China were 
only one element in a fast-changing global 
situation. (The claim of the book to cover for- 
ty-one years, from 1941 to 1982, is hardly Jus# . 
Bed when fewer than ten pages relate to eveols 
before 1950 or after 1975.) For reasons which 
are still not easily explained - and in marked 
contrast with historical writing about, say, the 
Second World War - there is a continuing rc- 
luctance among American writers to ask how 
toe Vietnam tragedy fits into the wider region- 
al and global perspective. Until the attempt Is 
made, “Vietnam" will continue to Appear - 
what it must surely have seemed to many of the 
people whose voices are recorded here - “a tak 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing". In 
truth it signified a great deal. 


history of these fourteen years is looked at isa j 
“conflict between civil and military society!?. |, 
The restless European who finds It heavy- ; 
going should remembet that its author is parti-. 1 
cipating in a historical controversy fuelled by; ; 
furious nationalism. ■ j. 

The other essays go nbout things more brisk' 
ly. Briskest of all Is that by the Norwegian Olay : 
Riste, doyen of his country’s Occupation stu-.. ' 
dies, on the net character and effects of Gef- • 
many's presence in 1940-45 ; a startling lemto* ; 
der of how something ban turn out to 
different from what was intended or, Indeed,.- ' i 
predictable. Twenty-page papers by .A. V j 
Kanya-Forstner, Peter Kenez and' .GortMj. I 
^Daniels review respectively three literally^, 1 
. cpniparabie ; episodes: what .. the 
Marines got up to In what was then balled West:: 
ern Sudan’, 1880-99; how “Whites" and W- 
ran certain bits of southern Russia they 
themselves in charge of for various lengths q*- 
time during the revolutionary dvil war, l 9 i^ 2 P> 
and what were the gfbund-riiles and flxecuuV®.- 
limits of 1 General : MacArthur’s occupation s. 
Japan from the end of August 1945... - ^ T 
" ' If remains only to menffbn'the other lpng^,, 
essay, which moreover grabs all but one or tw^ 
maps:. Antony Polonsky’s excellent; tJonjPJW', . 
son qf Germany’s occupations of Polwip.g; . ' 
each world war, made /with equal attentio^w lf 
foreign policy and war ainis at one end.jm /i;. 
political i ^continue atid social application^, 
the other. The only readers who might ?gr : 
this, essay shorter 'or weaker 1 will be , 

hiatprians opposed to the argument tbet . r',\ 
man .foreign policy under Hitler wasih 
significant ways a continuation of what 
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Diane Arbus's "Petal Pink for Little Parties, White-over-Pale for Parties" originally appeared in Harper's 
Bazaar in November 1962. It Is reproduced herefrom Diane A rbus: Magazine Work, which Includes over one 
hundred black-and-white plates and the text of profiles that Arbus wrote to accompany her photographs (176pp. 
Aperture, available from Phaldon. £25. 089381 1521). 

A dark-room draughtsman 


Tod Papageorge 

EDWIN SMITH 

Photographs 1935-1971 

254 plates. Thames and Hudson . £18. 

0500541000 

By the time he died in 1971, Edwin Smith had 
produced thirty books of photographs, many 
of them commissioned studies of the British 
Isles and their vernacular architecture and arts. 
This volume, however - beautifully printed by 
Druckerij de Lange/Van Leer, a Dutch firm - 
has been designed as a retrospective mono- 
graph, and includes seif-assigned work that 
Smith did before the war, as well as pictures 
made in gardens, palaces and archaeological 
sites throughout Europe. It Is intelligently laid 
out, and, much like Bill Brandt’s classic 
Camera in London (1948), has been divided by 
subject into seven parts. 

. It: also contains an informative introduction 
by Olive Reed, Smith’s second wife, that, 
ampng other things, provides an indirect but - 
compelling explanation for, what, at least. to 
me,;is a curiously limited body of work. For 
Read describes a man who, although he had 
mastered the technical material of photogra- 
phy, arid made his living with a camera, felt 
through much of his life that he was “mls- 
routed" as a photographer. “Painting was his 
avowed concern”; "he managed to produce 
never less than two drawings a day, even when 

be was most pressed by demands for his photo- 
graphs"; his “workroom was that of. an artist 
and print-maker”, and “for many years [he] 
had po proper darkroom"; Only shortly before 
his death did he publicly, admit “to bejng a ■ 
professional photographer”. ■ ' 

This kind of ambivalence, or a milder 
form of It, is not unusual. Many photographers 
have studied drawing arid pointing, and most 
have experienced, furtive doubts about a 
medium that, id addition tb being tortuously 
difficult tp, bring to;a state of expressiveness, is 
usually considered less than a “fine” art. A few 
of them; though, despite their hesitations, ' 
Hav4 realized that- if photography might be ari , 
art, jit wUT.Bda hbW We' thtif extends;* fatheT 


Rosemary Dinnage 

PATRICIA BOSWORTH 

Diane Arbus 

256pp. Hcinetnann. £14.95. 
n 434 0K15O 7 

U is torturing to read this excellent biography 
of the American photographer Diane Arbus 
and not have a single one of her photographs to 
refer to. Patricia Bosworth makes the story of 
Arbus’s life so much the story of her photo- 
graphy, especially in relation to other photo- 
graphers of her period such as Richard Avedon 
and Robert Frank, that it is doubly disappoint- 
ing that the executors of the Arbus estate re- 
fused to co-opcratc with the author. Readers 
have to draw on what they know already of 
Arbus as obsessed photographer of the freaky 
-of transvestites, tattooed ladies, dwarfs, nud- 
ists, “shopping-bag ladies", retardates, the 
poor, the odd, the deformed, the marginal of 
every kind. 

She grew up a deprived “Jewish princess" on 
New York's Upper West Side, cliild of the 
rootless rich only one generation out of an Eust 
European ghetto. Her father philandered and 
sold mink coats, her mother ployed bridge and 
chain-smoked. Nannies cared for tlicNcmcrov 
children, and one of the traumas linked with 
her depressions nnd suicide was the loss of her 
first nanny to whom she was deeply attached . 

Everything Diane Arbus was ta photograph 
was everything she had been shielded from in 
childhood. Her brother, the poet Howard 
Nemerov, wrote a poem about a grave pair of 
royal children: 

Two children, dressed in court costume, 

Go hand in hand through a rich room. 

He bears a sceptre, she a book; 

Their eyes exchange a serious look. 

The poem ends with a regal marriage bed and a 
regal funeral crypt. Diane Arbus's crypt was to 
be a bathtub in an empty apartment in 1971. 

She was a clever, serious, haunted child; and 
she made a princessy, fairy-tale marriage by 


falling in love at fourteen and marrying Allan 
Arbus at eighteen against Heavy family opposi- 
tion. The marriage lasted sonic twenty years 
nnd its inevitable break-up in the climate of the 
1960s was another disastrous loss. For over ten 
years the Arbuses hud run a studio together as 
fnshion photographers for magazines like Gla- 
mour and Seventeen, although Diane hnted the 
artificiality of the studio routine. 

When the Arbus marriage began to break 
up, she dropped studio work and went out into 
the New York streets, strung around with 
cameras; to Coney Island, the circus, transves- 
tite bars, mental homes, even morgues. The 
film Freaks of course she loved, And saw time 
after time. Photography meant control, look- 
ing at whatever she feared and mastering it. A 
friend tells how they met at the public baths, 
Diane weeping over her breaking marriage, 
then frenziedly snapping everyone through the 
clouds of steam till her camera was pitched into 
a bucket and they were thrown out. 

It was when her photography began to fail 
her as a way of life that she reached suicide. 
She had exhibited and lectured and had some 
success, though ironically she was always short 
of money - her prints now presumably fetch 
astronomical prices. She had loved franks part- 
ly because the thrill of fright they caused felt 
real to her (in childhood she whs “confirmed in 
it sense of unreality”, she told an interviewer); 
partly she saw them as isolates like herself, 
surrounded though she was by friends and 
lovers. “Most people go through life dreading 
they'll have a traumatic experience", she said. 
“Freaks were born with their traumn. They’ve 
passed their test in life. They're aristocrats." 

Life began to run down as her children grew 
up and friends moved uround. There was a hot 
New York summer, everyone was nway, her 
analysts had not cured her of despair, and she 
killed herself. In spite of the family veto, Patri- 
cia Bosworth has found a lot of people ready to 
talk about the powerful impression Diane 
Arbus made on them; it is n life worth recount- 
ing, and says a lot nbout photography too. But 
it does cry out for illustrations. 


than imitates, the pictorial strategies of the 
other visual media. This is a conclusion born of 
practice, not of theory, and proved by the his- 
tory of camera-made images; because of the 
unique way in which a lens describes, fusing 
form and content simultaneously, photo- 
graphic structure must have a wayward, 
tangential relationship to the synthesized de- 
signs of the traditional arts. The most original 
photographers have embraced this fact, under- 
standing as they work that their problem, as 
John Szarkowski puts it, is “not the revision 
of a received model, but the discovery and 
precise definition of a new subject”, that 
subject being “identical with the total content 
of the photograph", 

But, as this book shows, apart from his com- 
plaisant surrender to the appeal of the pictur- 
esque - and there are enough frost, fem and 
shadow patterns, water reflections and glower- 
ing skies to support the most rigorous use of 
that word - Smith typically casts his photo- 
graphs from worn compositional moulds, The 
most obvious of these, used in the landscapes, 
employs a foreground object - tree^ Statue, 
gate, cW- as an entry-point or hinge to the 
frame, swinging behind it a second ptime filled 
either by a building or by a platen of stone, 
leaf, water or cloud, Depth Is compressed, our 
attention disappointed, texture honoured >1 
the expense of place. ' • "• 

In pictures such as “The River Taiqar”, 
“Corn Dolly", and many of his interior photo- 
graphs, (the strongest group in the book). 
Smith’s work does achieve the clarity and in- 
tensity of enthralled perception; images like 
these also confirm that he must have been a 
particularly bright, responsive man. ", 

But, unlike Brandt or Smith's, beloved 
Atgeti he was not a photographic inventor. His 
sense of. the world remains too placid, too 
adoring of the simply beautiful. And where 
Brandt found In Surrealism, and Atget divined 
in,the thetre, implicit structures, that informed 
their attempts to make photographs In tohJ^h 
the past' appears present, charged with ahd 
illuminated by .meaning, Smith, c0mmi{ted to 
the conventional vftual ?yntak of the djraiighfs- 
itian, yields tq the ptjst, commemorating , Jtfirt 


New From Chicago 

SOCIOLOGY 

The Chicago School of Sociology 
Institutionalization, Diversity, and the Rise of Sociological Research 

MARTIN BULMER 

From 191 5 to 1 935 the fertile research community of social scientists at the University 
of Chicago pioneered empirical research and Quantitative methods, shaping the future 
of twentieth century American sociology and other related fields. Correcting many 
misconceptions, Martin Bulmeris history of the Chicago school of sociology shows the 
university^ role in creating research-based and publication-oriented graduate schools 
of social science. 

Heritage of Sociology series 

00.50 Hardback 2B0pp 0-226-06004-8 

An 

Painting and System 
MARCELIN PLEYNET 
(Translated by Sima N. Godfrey) 

Rejecting formalist art criticism, Pleynel brings poststnicturalist aspects of recent 
French thought to bear on a reappraisal of modern ait. He stresses the importance of 
placing art, especially modem art, in its proper historical and ideological context and 
addresses specifically the rationale behind the artistic approaches of Matisse; 
Mondrian, the Bauhaus and the Russian constructivists. 

£78.25 Hardback 170pp 0-226-67093 -7 

PHILOSOPHY 

Ethics from a Theocentric Perspective . • • 

Volume Two; Ethics and Theology 
JAMES M, GUSTAFSON 

To develop a systematic ethics grounded in a systematic doctrine of God has been 
James M. Gustafson's ambitious project. This second volume develops an ethical 
outlook thpt limits the importance of human wishes and stresses the necessity of 
folning In the processes or divine governance. In outlining his theocentric ethical 
system, Gustafson highlights its differences from other ethlcaltheories and compares It 
to foe work of such theologians and moral philosophers as Thomas Aquinas, Paul 
. Ramsey, John Stuart Mill and Immanuel Kant. 


£26.25 Hardback 370pp 0-226-31112-0 

LITERATURE - 
V Canons 
, » Edited by 

ROBERT VON HALLBERG 

This collection o( essays articulates how caftans are constructed and examines the 
ways In which academic canons influence literary thought and Instruction. 
Presenting a wide range of canonical interpretation, the volume Includes essays on 
such themes as the ideology of canon formation, the making of the modernist canori, 
and toe history of American poetry anthologies. 

£26.25 Hardback 4l0pp r 0-226-B64934;. £13.50 Paperback 0-226-86494-4 
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Eric Korn 

1 have seen the future of fiction, and its name is 
Mud. That's MUD. M.U.D., the Multi-User- 
Dungeon, is state-of-the-art compu-fantasy, 
and arguably the most important development 
in narrative technique since the stream of con- 
sciousness was dammed to turn the hydroelec- 
tric wheels of literary industry (see my forth- 
coming No Beavers on the Liffey , where this 
metaphor will be developed at nauseating 
length). 

A Dungeon is the locate, or at least the 
locus, in which one-to-many players, each 
guiding one-to-many characters, act out 
quests, run mazes, engage in combat or com- 
merce, encounter benign or maleficent crea- 
tures, realistic or fantastic, the rules being 
elaborated during play, the game having no 
discernible winning-post or time-limit, the 
whole supervised by a non-playing bardic 
umpire, the Dungeon-Master, and the out- 
come of the various battles and meetings deter- 
mined by the fall of dice (to complicate mat- 
ters, the experts prefer seventeen-sided ones). 
The original and type version of the game (1 
imagine all of this is news to three readers in 
Sikkim) is Dungeons-and-Dragons, invented 
by someone who may or may not be named 
Gerry Gygax, but the same principles may be 
applied to space-opera, cops-and-robbers, 
cowboys-and-fndians, entomologists-and-but- 
terfljes, or even novelists-and-nymphets. A 
precursor is the programmed, interactive, 
semi-aleatory, multiple-choice story-book: “If 
you decide to sleep with the pharmacist, turn to 
page 88; If not, return to Charles Bovary, page 
63." "If you decide not to throw yourself under 
the train, return to page 1 and start again." 
“Your signals are spotted by a passing Dutch 
merchantman, which rescues you, thereby 
aborting what would have been a very educa- 
tional and allegorical experience for a group of 
young British lads. ’■ Other forerunners are the 
panto, the audience-participation game, the 
People's Movement for Democratic Drama 
(HE’S BEHIND YOUI OPEN THE BOXI 
AGAINST STRANGLING DESDEMONAi 
68 %). 

For those who find the rolling of dice too 
physically demanding, or for simple techno- 
manes, the whole enterprise can be packaged 
and fed to a computer, which will then present 
you with a sequence of situations, and a series 
of options: 

YOU ARE AT A FORK IN THE PATH IN A 
GHOUL-HAUNTED WOODLANp 
ONE PATH LEADS TO AN ELF-RIDDEN 
‘ SWAMP 

ONE PATH LEADS TO A DEMON- 
INFESTED GLADE 

YOU HAVE: AN AMULET OF DOUBT- 
FUL EFFICACITY 
SOME ARROWS OF DESIRE 
‘ A PHILLIPS-HEAD SCREWDRIVER 

Uterary 1 Dungeons are also available, or if riot 
available, at least imaginable. 

YOU ARE STANDING AT THE TOP OF A 
MARTELLO TOWER 
A STAIRCASE LEADS DOWN 
INVENTORY: 1 SHAVING BOWL, 

7 ,j.,. I FpARFUL JESUIT . , 

The repertory of things mat you outdo is lith* 

' tied by the machine’s capacity.' GO E, GO 
W, GQ;UP, GET, DROP, FIGHT, SLA*. 
ENCHA'NTv that sort of thing. The "more 
parochial machines ‘get quite pompdus if you- 
! transgress their petty boundaries: CAN’T GO : 

That WAV, DON’T understand The 

■ : WOfcb "LEVITATE", THERE; ISN’T A 
“STUFFED" HERE SO I CAN’T GET IT.' 

' 'But ; MPD basdorie away with this fancy-. 
' ; crafopinjg narrowness of mind. Instead of “the 
'■ ^ pitiful 16 01 * 128 1$ df your private memory, you. 
:-.jrtfofo^r|Gp[r tho '.cost pf a tej'ephotie cail, log 
Info wriw' glgahtfo mainfifame somewhere 

...uivL _■ ' ' . . 


foe ■of E^ek. ahd fo manipulate as many 
■ players as 1 choose ^tO' join in.', You. will come 
.-^ftc^dss -Lthe^id- ofoer •. . participants during 1 foe 
vrours^qfifoe gtime. There Is no. way of telling 
4(d^Tbiartie me, bfoine a chap called Turing) 
-foBjOfoer characters, are “real’’ jjep 
• '« V ,a W'Upuf.rp I led ,by th&pfaqhip^. 
■: •■••• .. 


Except that when one of the other players puts 
the phone down and goes to lunch, his charac- 
ters, presumably, disappear from the plot, 
which must be nerve-wracking for all those 
other characters whose stories impinge on 
theirs. The novel which stops while the author 
has coffee! The ultimately untrustworthy nar- 
rator! The confusion of first and second order 
narration! Calvinist determinism meets Calvi- 
noist indeterminacy. Pirandelloid confusion. 
Borgesian subtleties. It is the nightmare of 
Tron, Dodgson, Sartre and Milton, the night- 
mare of being trapped in a subset of the real 
universe: indeed the basis of all nightmares, 
including this one. 


★ * * 


f an intrigued, you are absorbed, he is obses- 
sed. He is Andrew Belsey of the Department 
of Philosophy, University College, Cardiff, au- 
thor of A Short Treatise on the Art of the Palin- 
drome, and copies can no doubt be obtained 
from him except that if I read the limitation 
correctly as eleven copies they probably can't, 
though perhaps he can be persuaded to print 
another fifty-eight or one hundred and seventy 
copies to keep the total palindromic. 

I would be churlish indeed not to salute Mr 
Belsey, who kindly recognizes my own feeble 
essays in reversibility: but he has taken the 
subject light-years beyond what I might aspire 
to. Palindromic theory: genuine palindromes, 
perfect palindromes, genuine imperfect palin- 
dromes (NIL LEWD rDID LIVE, EVIL DID 
I DWELL IN MY LLEWELLYN). Gen- 
uineness , in the Belsey terminology, means the 
symmetry of punctuation and diacriticais; 
perfection means the symmetry of word length 
(which makes, of course, for strange robotic 
cadences). It follows that there must be some 
happy tongues, including, obviously Chinese 
(but I would be glad to be proved wrong) in 
which palindromes are inconceivable. Belsey 
then considers palindromic cores (ON NO, 
TENET, EMIT TIME) pairs and semi-pairs 
(AMORAL AROMA) and the theory of 
palindromic squares and grids, which make his 
pages beautiful but obscure. There are a num- 
ber of end-stopped fifth order magic squares, 
but none in English word perfect, terms which 
I could not bear to explain: DEPOT EMU, 
HOI is how one begins. 

There are many pages of examples; reading 
them one learns about the mad;land of Palin- 
dromia (Capital: Dragograd; population 
80008) -where Wagga Wagga nestles under 
Ararat, where lamas tend llamas, where they 
munch on reed bandages and sup regal lager, 
where they build spools and sloops and rotors 
out of gnu dung and other animal laminates, 
where the economy is warped by golfers who 
reflog deeds . . . which is the last straw, or 
rather the last straw-and-non-dna-warts .... 

I have been thinking about the classiest clas- 
. sical palindromic square, SATOR AREPO 
: TENET OPERA ROTAS, which has beauty, 
symmetry and indeed everything except mean- 
ing. It occured to me that if you were to write 
... the square in a circle and repunctuate (the idea 
has been ridiculed, I must say, by some of the 
most eminent classicists in the land) you might 
; !get SAT. ORARE, (Enough of prayer!) 
POTENET OPE; RARO TASSA (Let him 
persist in the work, by the' rate chalice . . . .) 
The theological and historical significance of 
tfos Will escape nobody* and that dictionairies; 

,• fail tp record foe ydrb poiefiare simply shows- 
_ ! how extensive the conspiracy must be. 

' . But Betsey, for all his scholarship, fails to 
: quote the uT T paUndromes of theThracian satir- 
jst Shade's (^noted for coarseness and scurrjl- 
Ity", GED, thrown Into , the sea by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus) (that’s Ptolemy PhiladelphusBC 
. ■ 2 $$tBC, 247i- $ fine bibliophile, but - like so 
. 'many fine bibiiophiles, aIas -. ,, his private Uft; 

: jfod relations do not exhibit bis. chiracter (ft as : 
-favourable a tight' as We might have inferred,- 
from the . splenddur o( his adminUtraliob’’ , 

; Smith’s Classical Dictionary). "Sotadic”, in- f 
; deed,; iuay serve as. a synonym for "palin-.; ' 
> drbnitic;, ("SofodicaU verse?: foat is verses 
backwards' arid forwards” Jglfo Healey, 1610);;. ' 

■ . when.that is, it does npt mean "cat alec tic- 
- . tetrameter composed of Ionics^ nudpitP or 
"TOnt^-and teunflmis”, , A Victorian Wolo-i! , 

£!$!. : 'X • .: ; ,v A v > • \ ^ 


ger. Burton perhaps, published maps charting 
the Sotadic Zone, the regions (carefully cross- 
hatched) of erotic irregularity, a sort of hom- 
ophile tropic or isogay. 

Sotadics, and much else, are to be found in 
Tony Augarde's rich but rational Oxford 
Guide to Word Games (240pp. Oxford. £6.95. 
0 19 214 144 5) which is readable, recherchd and 
literate: well, Augarde is an Oxford lexicog- 
rapher; but the topics invite extravagance. He 
covers the more obvious - spoonerisms, puns, 
limericks, lipograms and rhopalics (we label 
“rhopalic” utterances exfoliating polysyllabic 
sesquipedalianisms); and also hangman, con- 
crete poetry, rebus (rebi? rebusim?) chrono 
grams (My Date aCCurate, Cogent, eXaCtLy 
expressed VeXes no one) and Scrabble, though 
there he fails to give full credit to the achieve- 
ments of the astounding W. Poole, Esq, re- 
corded in the TLS in December 9, 1977. (So 
also does Gyles Brandreth, whose Scrabble 
Omnibus (222pp. Collins Willow £8.95. 000 
218081 2) is almost everything a scrabble omni- 
bus should be). 

But back to Sotades. 

Roma, tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 

Si bene te tua laus taxat, sua laute tenebis, 

Solo medere pede, ede, perede raelos 

may not be perfect, in Belsey’s terminology, 
but is none the less impressive for the third 
century bc- apart from being in Latin, a com- 
mon failing of the time. Nearly 1 ,900 years later, 
English took its first tentative step backwards, 
with John Taylor ( Nipping or Snipping of 
Abuses, 1614) offering “Lewd did I live & evil I 
did dwel", blushlessly employing an ampersand 
as a hinge and proposing: “This line is the same 
backward as it is forward, and I will give any man 
five shillings apiece for as many as they can make 
in Englash". 

Palindromes at 25p a time should be carefully 
wrapped and sent to The Water Poet (1580- 
1653); do St Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 
Square, London, and not to 77ie Times Literary 
Supplement. 


★ * ★ 


Books for which we very seldom get asked but 
would be most happy to supply: number 411 of 
an occasional series. A Public Service of Re- 
mainderCo (TM). 

Security chez les dockers. Paris (Institut 
National de Security pour la Prevention des 
Accidents du Travail et des Maladies Profes- 
sionelies) 1952, 8vo (but see below), .pp. 
(1,2)-62,1 leaf. Original printed wrappers. 

Lavishly illustrated, by LaGuillerm and 
Einhom, mostly with chaps getting squeezed, 
crushed, thumped, cloaked, flattened, 
abraded, scraped, spavined, ruptured or (most 
frequently) drowned. 

This, the chef-d'oeuvre of INSPAD- 
TEMPS, is remarkable both for the directness 
of its style and the sophistication of its mlse-en- 
page. A variety of type-faces illuminates the 
aphoristic prose, reminiscent of those cryptic 
radio messages with which Cocteau and de 
Gaulle used to announce the imminence of 
D-Day 

LA FATALTrfj EST SOU VENT L’EXCUSE DES 
IMPRUDENTS 

UN WAGON ARRETfe PARAtT INOFFENSIP 
TOUTE FAUTB SE PAYE 
. 6VITEZ LE CONTACT AVEC DES RATS 

c^ev^s . ■ / ...•■ . 

(Other phrases show a mature, characteristi- 
cally Gallic readiness to' compromise: RE- 
SPECTEZ AUT ANT QUE POSSIBLE LES 
SENS UNIQUE.) • . • 

There is a finely evocative catalogue in the 
section “Les maladles professionelles” (which 
sounds like a long-run ning existentialist flop of 
the late: 1940s): Peaux Salies - Lgipes - Crins. ' 
Bois Exotiques (L’dbfene, Pacajoa, I’iroko; lei 
tcck. le buis. i Porte? des gants. Utilis^z des 
crocs.) Rats. Brai.de houiile (“Braide houUle- : 
bredOuiUd" sdy the punning French' with a 
characteristically expressive , shrug) . And a 
poem in itself, nay, ah anthology -r Spufre en 
flour. (Oj mpti coeur, tu soufres en fleurs; Le 
sdufre bn fleur$, / blesse; mop coepr / d'Une 
longeur/.de i;*B metres)i . : 'j. , ‘ . 

]TTiere|san.exceptiphaily redolept two-page 
glossaty at the ena. Bardis; baStingage, cqb 
: T^uet.ic^t&hu.Crapaud, croc, f (liable (butoot , 
croc^lfeble. wJticH you might have imagined;. 


was a curry sandwich much esteemed in dock- 
land). “Crapaud" is described, apparently by a 
passing theatre-critic, as “lourde piece metall. 
ique situde nu-dessus des bennes preneuses* 
[Les Bennes Preneuses, a late-night one-acter 
being performed in the basement, is a jolly 
guignolesque piece about kleptomaniac nuns). 
Elingue (“bout de film dont on entoure Its 
objets pesants"; Les Elingues : a slim green 
volume of 1890s verse). Hauban - it continues 
- hiloire, mahonne, poulain (= deux mad- 
ders), redler (“appareil servant h la manuten- 
tion des grains de vrac"), tabernacle (voir tin- 
taine), tintnine, treaties, vrac (“dtat des mar- 
chandises qu’on embarque pfile-m6le"; 
another slim volume of verse). I’m afraid that 
the film rights have gone already. There’s an 
announcement of LChargemenr, U:D4charge- 
menr. III; Les Hommes des Ports. The trilogy 
was shown nt the Screen on the Green recently; 
with snappier titles (On the Waterfront , Dock- 
ers ll. The Gantry Strikes Back) we might hope 
for wider distribution. 

This elusive volume is not in Qudrouard, La 
F rance liniraire, nor in Barbier nor Vicairt. 
There are no recent auction records and it b 
definitely "rare in commerce”. This may be 
because although the page size is 8vo it is 
gathered and stapled in one large quire. The 
last leaf is actually a receipt for the book (“Je 
reconnais avoir requ un exemplaire de Is 
brochure SECURITY CHEZ LES DOCK- 
ERS 1952") which the recipient is supposed to 
sign and tear out. When he does so, of course, 
the conjugate leaf will drop out with loss of the 
title page and the superb full-page illustration 
on the verso, depicting a group of insouciant 
dockers to whom a whole bundle of bad things 
involving planks, hawsers and falling bales is 
about to occur. 

Our copy is in the rare unmutilated state, 
and offers from major institutional libraries 
will be considered. 

★ * * 


There's a praiseworthy lack of reticence about 
the advertising claims in Intimate Story, a New 
Jersey contemporary that specializes In, well, 
intimate stories, and in over-capitalization: 

"What Am I Going To Do? I LOVE MY HUS- 
BAND BUT I WANT HIS FATHER! I Know . 

It Isn’t Normal But I Can’t Help Itl" 

The advertisements offer solutions to even . 
greater dilemmas. There is Actavin-17TM, de- 
scribed as a "comprehensive life-stimulant”, 1 
the very thing I’ve always needed, how about 
you? There’s Extra Money , no Experience R6 | 

quired. There’s Learn How To Pick Locks, . 
There’s "Freeze"; tear-gas in a key-ring boV- 
ster, and there’s XP39, "for those times when- 
beautiful breasts make a difference”, which •. 
presumably means it can be turned off at other 
times. The guarantee is little short of terrify- • ’ 
ing: "Remember -- you must SEE DRAMA’ 

TIC RESULTS faster than you ever dreamed •: 
possible OR YOU PAY NOTHING.” ("W ' 
us return to the dream about Mongolfier, Mis ■ >. 
R.”) More beguiling is the Goddess Aksnkl, 
who lives in a post office box in San Ffariciscp ■ . L 
and may grant your desires; no promises, - 
mind, but she will put you in touch with yoiif 
own personal powers, if you will write yotir- • 
initials on a dollar bill, dab the pyramid with 
your favourite fragrance and then send it to ; : ; \V, 
San Francisco. There’s a man in Beverley Hill*/ ; 

called PoeFs Anonymous .who rgiveq prizes,; • 

and another in Florida who treats breast-bat 4 : 
tock-thigh shapelessness by yoga at home..BUt : 
what 1 need is Automatic Mind Command. 

Here’s how it works . . i; 

’ •. ■. • ■ .1 

. Ypu go into a bank for a loan. The credit man sml^' [ <■. 
but says “Sorry. You don’t quality for a !°® n V? (“• 
now: however; If there’s anything else I.can do .hfT 
you, I’d be glad to 1 . :. '.”. Then In a flsfoi W> ^ I [>!; 
changes when you let loose your "Automatic Mu«r 
Command". He continues, "In fact; we’d ! be glad . v » *; 
give you $1,000 n)U« than you.ask for. Alid any . \ t-; \ 

you want more, just see me'personallyl Thank you w. y j L- 
much for , coming byl'* 

I have been looking for h product aiong fot^ f , 
lines. And when I’ve got it, and the 104" (fl * -i 
extra thousand will come, in handy), Pu let 
all in on it. Make Others secretly dp yOiir 
ding; W|fo Automatic* Mind-Command foe ; - 1.!?- 
Booker priifoL to tiaipe tyut one - can be yoU”^:^'' 
for the askingl -d: ’ : V; ! *V: SVjj 
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Robert Bridges 

Sir, - P. N. Furbank's fascinating and on the 
whole just review of the The Selected Letters of 
Robert Bridges, edited by Donald E. Stanford, 
is at some points mistaken. It is not true that 
"no serious emotions are at play in his work"; 
gloom, patriotism, love of beauty and human 
pity are all at play in it. What is wrong with it is 
that the refinement of technique so exhausts 
his genuine emotions as to make them appear 
slight. He is simply too solemn and high- 
minded for us, and we ought to admit that. The 
first BBC lecture, given by Bridges in old age, 
would have dumbfounded even Lord Reith. 

It is also untrue that an English writer of 
quantitative verse must "make sure that his 
stresses fall on the 'long' syllables". Horace 
and Virgil, as P. N. Furbank points out, never 
let quantity and stress coincide. Nor does 
Shakespeare. It is not necessary that an Eng- 
lish reader should know in advance and recog- 
nize quantitative metrical patterns. The ear 
may hear them and be delighted by them, with- 
out analysing their nature. This is what hap- 
pens at times in the free verse of the modern 
movement. It is even possible to write verse 
that scans in one way by stress (as iambics) and 
in another, with equal regularity, by quan- 
tity (as choriambics). I have done this; the 
experiment produced a special and not un- 
pleasing melody, and it suited my purpose that 
no reader noticed what I was doing. The be- 
haviour of sound is much subtler than Furbank 
allows. I do not understand all the views of 
Robert Bridges on the subject, but his ear was 
certainly subtle and he was a keen experimen- 
ter. He is therefore a poet whom other poets 
will continue to read. 

PETER LEVI. 

Austins Farm, Stonesfield, Oxford. 

PS. Gavin Ewart’s “purple pirns" are surely 
purple pimples, smallpox, a subject that 
attracted much repulsive poetry in the seven- 
teenth century. 


Sir, - P. N. Furbank (February 1) digs up the 
old charge that Bridges should not have sat on 
Hopkins’s poems for thirty years. This ignores 
the evidence that Bridges’s stated motives were 
justified by the development in critical atti- 
tudes towards Hopkins from his death in 1889 
to his eventual general acceptance only after 
the second edition of 1930. 

Bridges wanted to be sure that there was a 
positive demand from the poetry public for an 
edition before he published, as he had good 
reasons for fearing a damning response. Con- 
trary to another myth about Hopkins he was 
not quite unknown in the literary world before 
1918. But the demand for an edition did not 
come until The Spirit of Man, one of the many 
anthologies into which Bridges had insinuated 
Hopkins poems and extracts, was published, in 
1916. Then, as the Bodleian letters show, both 
Sir Walter Raleigh and "a man who had just 
come from Petrograd" told him that Hopkins- 
“stood up alongside of the greater writers” and 
were "very urgent about having a complete 
edition". 

• The missionary function is very plain to the 
sensitive lay-out of the 1918 first edition, and 
the critical' prefact which so annoys Was de- 
signed to draw, the hostile fire which Bridges 
knew the poems- would attract. His delay 
proved justified. The edition of only 750 copies 
took over ten years to sell out, and it was not 
until the 1930s, when a new generation was 
looking for a new poet, that Hopkins achieved . 
esteem and sales. ' ’• 

■The reviews from 1889 to 1930 quoted in 
Tom Dunne’s. Comprehensive. Bibliography 
show that (In Dunne’s words) "a steady rael-., 
lowing of critical attitudes to the poems took 
place: from early hostility (or, worse, indif- 
ference) to. pleased, if sometimes puzzled, 
admiration 1 '.;.. The reception of the poems, 
Dunne Concludes,, "still . vindicates Bridges’s 
;. caution v !i . It Is time foat Bridges receive^ 

. more credit for his part ih all this: if he had 
published thepdenjs thirty, twenty, oreven ten 
years earlier, their receptipft. would alihost ce*-- 
tafoly have been impeded by ridicule and cen- 
. sure from the reviewers.?' * '• » 
normal: white; " ; i-= ' tl , ■ 

■[DopartmehfofErtgUsh.Urtf^NtyCiJllc&et.Dublin. 


The History of Science 

Sir, - Readers of the review of N. Jardine’s The 
Birth of History and Philosophy of Science 
(November 2, 1984) inny bc interested to learn 
that there is indeed a fully fledged attempt at 
writing a history of science which predates that 
of Kepler. This is Bernardino Bnldi's massive 
Lives of the Mathematicians, written largely in 
the 1580s and covering the history of astro- 
nomy but more originally the history of mecha- 
nics. It clearly envisages the history of science 
as an authentic field of enquiry and is written 
with clearly defined historiographical categor- 
ies in mind. For example, it sees the historical 
development of mechanics as dependent on 
the emergence of the concept of rigorous 
mathematical and mechanical proof, as exem- 
plified in the work of Archimedes and of such 
of his sixteenth-century followers as Galileo’s 
dose friend Guidobaldo dal Monte. 

P. L. ROSE. 

Department of Mathematics, University of New- 
castle, New South Wales 2308, Australia. 

'Nineteen Eighty-Four' 

Sit, - Timothy Ganon Ash mocks me for 
writing an obfusentory, "ponderous” and 
“academic . . . major critical edition" of Nine- 
teen Eightv-Four and burying poor Orwell’s 
words beneath a mound of commentary 
(February 8). Mr Ash says that "last year’s 
most heated debate" revolved around two 
questions, the first whether the book was "pri- 
marily based on Soviet socialism" and the 
second, "did Orwell write it as a committed 
socialist?" And he bravely says that “if you 
read what Orwell wrote it is blindingly obvious 
that the answer must be ‘yes and yes’". 1 sug- 
gest that last year's heated, indeed, political 
debate is not the most sensible point at which 
to begin to discuss, as I tried to, why so many 
sensible people read the text very differently. 
Orwell was, indeed, a "committed socialist”, 
but happily he did not always write as that 
phrase suggests - for reasons he explained in 
several well-known essays on politics and liter- 
ature and on commitment and writing. 

I tried to show that a sensible starting-point 
may be to try to establish the genre of the book, 
which I argue is that of a specifically Swiftian 
satire. If it is "blindingly obvious” that it is 
primarily about the Soviet Union , then why are 
so many elements of Nazism worked into Ing- 
soc as well, and even a few but clear references 
to the Catholic Church? Swiftian satire cannot 
be read as simply as Treasure Island , indeed, 
not merely because it moves in its targets from 
the very general - human nature itself- to the 
topical and specific, but also because its char- 
acteristic style is grotesque caricature of the 
ordinary and familiar (we are all giants, dwarfs 
slid Yahoos-well, someone else). Again, if so 
"blindingly obvious” that it is only the Soviets 
. and not ourselves as well, why are we clearly 
told that the secret police rarely go among the 
proles, that they are not mobilized and posi- 
tively indoctrinated (as Orwell had himself 
argued was characteristic of totalitarian 
rigimes in contrast to old autocracies), but 
rather simply kept powerless and ineffectual by 
being provided by the State with ‘‘rubbish 
newspapers” which contain “nothing but" 
pornography, crime, sport and astrology? This 
deliberate debasement seems a rather large 
feature of the sociology of Oceania! As Mr Ash 
know* belter than I, Soviel newspapers are 
notoriously serious and didactic. 

“Anyone wtio argues that Nineteen Eighty- 
■ Four has nothing particularly to do with Soviet' 

. communism”, says Mr Ash, "must explain why 
almost everyone. who has lived under a Soviet- 
type regime thinks It does.” But this is charac- 
teristic of great satire. "When you censure the 

• age", says a character in Gay’s Beggar's Opera, 
"each thinks it was levelled at me." They are 
not wholly wrong; Mr Ash is not wholly wrorig, 
and ndr are others who see jt as levelled only at 

. ourselves.. But all these; are partial readings. : 
He proves my point. Ponderous scholarship Is 
nqeded when these kinds of "blindingly ob-l 
vious’’ readings can be made. Instead of mock- 
ing me for saying that it, is k "compfex fexfV 

• your reviewer migh t mbre iree fully have : picked ; 
■ : me tfo on my indedslveness about the artistic f 

status Of the bpok. I suggested that OiwelMs 
. probably over-ambitious, that ; the many 
/.theme* and levels df satirt ate probably fob 


many for the book’s own good, and that while 
probably his must famous, almost certainly it is 
not his best writing. And 1 was writing, for 
once, for scholars, teachers and conn nen tu- 
tors. not hiding a text from the comm mi reader 
who will sec "its message" (if it has u single 
message) as "blindingly obvious”, in so in nil y 
different ways. 

BERNARD CRICK. 

Nelli er Libcrtou House, Old Mill Lunc, Edinburgh. 

The 'Starnberg Quartet' 

Sir, - Geruld Abraham's claim in his review of 
the New Grove Wagner (February 1 ) that part 
of Wagner’s so-called "Starnberg quartet'', 
allegedly written in 1864, is to bc found in "the 
eight-bur stretch of pure quartet-writing" thnl 
precedes BrimnliiUle's “Ewig war ich" in Sieg- 
fried is unlikely. Cosima wrote in her Diaries 
(May 19, 1869) that “several themes which 
date from the ‘Starnberg days’ and which we 
had jokingly earmarked for quartets and sym- 
phonies have now found their niche (’Ewig war 
ich . . Earmarking u theme font quartet is 

not the same thing ns writing one. Nowhere 
docs Cosinia say thnt Wngner actually com- 
posed a quartet in Starnberg and WHgncr him- 
self never made any such cluim. Nor is there 
proof that Abraham’s "ciglit-har stretch of 
pure qunrtcl-writing” ever belonged to any 
work other than Siegfried. The passage as it 
stands is unlikely to have been taken from a 
string quartet in any case. In the fifth bnr ft 
turns into a quintet. 

JOHN DEATHRIDGE. 

King’s College. Cambridge. 

H.D. 

Sir, - The bibliographical descriptions of the 
three books by H.D. reviewed by Claire Buck 
(January 25) might be taken to imply, despite 
what the reviewer subsequently says, thnt the 
Virago Press had commissioned new editions 
of these works previously unpublished in Bri- 
tain. 

Unfortunately, this is not so. Helen McNeil 
was Invited to write new introductions to Her 
and Bid Me to Live and I to The Gift. I found 
The Gift to have been severely abridged for the 
American edition by New Directions’ editor. 
Griselda Ohanessian; it was at my suggestion 
that Virago indicated this on the title page of 
their otherwise identical version. 

The cut and uncut typescripts of The Gift can 
be examined at the Houghton Library, Har- 
vard University, and the Beineckc Library, 
Yale University, respectively. Missing from 
the text as printed are all of HiD.'s notes, an 
entire chapter, substantial parts of other chap- 
tern and many smaller sections; these omis- 
sions amount to over 200 pages from a type- 
script nearly 400 pages long. 

Some of the passages omitted from the 
published version of The Gift are crucial to the 
association of past Ond present described by 
your reviewer; others clarify the development 
of the narrative ; still others are highly relevant 
toH.D.’sunderstandingof the mind and hence 
to our understanding of her poetics. -Their 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R . 

. CompetWoD No.213 •' 

Readers arc invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the - 
answers so that they reach' this office not later than 
March 8. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that dafo, of foiling that the 
most- nearly correct. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 213" on the 
envelope, should be addressed , to die Editor, The 
, Times Uterary Supplement. Priory House; St John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

' 1 Telescopes were being used, arid loud statements 
made .that the boat held somebody Who had been 
drowned. One said It was the milord who had goiie . 
out: in ’•* soiling boot: another maintained that the 
prostrate figure h6 discerned was mUadl-.t French-, 
man wb6 had no glass would rather soy (hat (t was 
milord who h ad probably tnken his wl fo out to drown 
1 her, according to the national practice. 

i ■- Thesuccccdingday.- ■ 

' Those unclaimed garments telling a plain tale 
. Drew to the spot ah anxious crowd; some looked ; 

• la passive expectation from the share, 

• While rro'm a boat' others hungo’er the deep, -• 

" Sounding with grappling irons dnd loiigjiotes. 1 V 
AtlasMhedeed man , 'mid that beauteous scene ■ .■ ■ 
, Of trees and I. bills and- Water, bolt upright, 

Rpsc, with hlsghastty face', a spfoctre shape - 
■; Of terror. -"V *' *. X- 


excision from a text that H. D. described, in a 
letter to hcT friend and chosen editor Norman 
Holmes Pearson, as "the final copy”, was men- 
tioned only in Perdita Schnffncr’s foreword to 
the New Directions edition. Would the pub- 
lishers have treated Ezra Pound or William 
Carlos Williams in this way? 

Nor was H.D. indifferent to the fute of her 
manuscripts: an curly typescript of The Gift was 
literally cut by the British censor when H.D. 
muiled it, chapter by chapter, to her then 
American publishers Houghton Mifflin, dur- 
ing the Second World War. Referring to these 
as “slight mutilations", she told a correspon- 
dent: "Regulations required such cuttings-out 
. . . tiwUhe whole point oflltc book was lost.” 

New Directions' mutilutionsof The Gift a re 
not slight. Their intention (expressed in a letter 
to me) of “making an accessible, readable 
volume that would make H.D. available to a 
more general readership" was, to my mind, 
misconceived. This vital memoir remained un- 
published during the author’s lifetime and, as 
agents for the H.D. estate, New Directions 
have a special responsibility for keeping her 
works intact nnd enabling herreaders, belated- 
ly, to sec H. D. whole. 

The excellent edition of H.D.’s Collected 
Poems 1912-1944, entrusted by New Direc- 
tions to Louis Murtz and published in Britain 
by (.'arcane t, raises hopes for tt Complete 
Poems. I wish Cluirc Buck were right in sug- 
gesting that a further volume is promised. Such 
n book would make available for the first time 
in collected form the major works that fol- 
lowed Trilogy: Helen in Egypt (published in 
1961, the year of H.D.’s death) and Hermetic 
Definition (1972). Fortunately. Carcnuel has 
kepi the latter in print and intends to bring out 
the first British edition of Helen of Egypt this 
year. 

DIANA COLLECOTT. 

University of Durham. Elvet Riverside, New Elvet, 
Durham. 

John Constable 

Sir . - John Gage concludes his review (January 
18) of our book The Discovery of Constable hy 
saying that “We shall not begin to comprehend 
even the more superficial aspects of Const- 
able’s reputation" until we have “pondered” 
such transactions as the two to which he then 
briefly refers (but without naming the pictures 
in question). As we felt that wc had at least 
scratched the surface of (his area, we naturally 
found Dr Gage's statement most intriguing. 
Please would he get on with (he pondering as 
■ quickly a; possible and tell us the results? 
Would he also say which paintings he had in 
mind, or Is (his a new version of “Author, 
Author"? Could his “early and unexceptional 
sketch" be the not very early (1815), but cer- 
tainly very unusual, highly finished painting of 
"Bright well"? And by "a major late work" 
does he mean the large sketch for “Stratford 
Mill”, thought to have been painted about five 
years later? 

IAN FLEMING-WILLIAMS. 

LESLIE PARRIS. 

c/o Hafliish Hamilton Ltd, 57-9 Long Acre, London 
WC2. 


3 Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea. as if a 
mere eask had been broken, in running to (he spot 
where they were hauling in. Consternation was In 
every face. They drew him to my feci - Insensible 
dead. 

Competition No 209 

Winner: John Weeks 
Answers: - 

. t "Where is Boy? Lady Patricia said when she had 
greeted, ih the usual English way of greeting, the 
people who were near the tire, sending a wave of h?r 
. gloves or half n smile to the ones who were further 
off. 

Nancy MUford. Low in a Cold Climate, chapter 3. 

2 “How d'ye do, George?” and “John, how an? 

you?" succeeded In the iruc English style,' burying' 
under a calmness thnt seemed nil but indifference; 
the retd attachment which would have led either of 
them, if requisite, to dm every thing for the good of 
the oilier. X 

June Austen. Emma, chapter 12. 

3 “But 1 tell you *tis not modish to know relations In 
town. You think you ntc in the country, where great' 
lubberly brothers slabber dnd kfu one another when 
they meet, like a cell Of Serjeants. - TU hot the 
fashion here; 'tis not Indeed, dear brother. 7 1 

William Congreve. The Way of the World. Act HI; 

. scene 15. . . ■ 


’V 



COMMENTARY 

Fixing the everlasting now 


Daniel Johnson 

Heimat 

LumiSre Cinema 

In the closing scenes of Heimai bubbles float 
mysteriously across the screen: the intrusion of 
an overt symbol of transience jars, breaking 
the spell of formal discipline which has been 
maintained over fifteen hours. For such is the 
power of a story which spans three generations 
' that no elaborate symbolic apparatus is 
needed. The chronicle of the Simon family and 
their village, Schabbach. situated between 
Trier and Coblenz, runs from 1919 to 1982: no 
story covering this period of German history 
could be n saga of gods and heroes, ft demands, 
and receives a different treatment, for Edgar 
Reitz, the director of Heimat , is a master of 
pregnant but discreet detail. Like The Jewel in 
the Crown, Heimat was originally shown on 
television in eleven episodes; but there are no 
recurring “butterflies caught in a web". The 
faces are sufficient. 

The film begins with the Simons' son Pnul 
returning to the village from the First World 
- War. He then marries, and it is his wife Maria 
who is the emotional centre of the film. For the 
pnrl of Maria, Reitz was demanding an actress 
who could convincingly and gradually age 
more than sixty years - only one other charac- 
ter, Glasisch the village idler, is played by the 
same actor throughout - and he is lucky that 
Marita Breuer, an actress in her late twenties, 


of others , ail but one of whom - Otto , her lover 
- do not know how to repay her. She blames 
neither hergossipy, superstitious, conservative 
community for her misfortunes, nor the men 
for not being as strong and jaunty as they seem. 
She takes responsibility for her own mistakes, 
allowing the impending return of her husband 
from America to separate her from Otto and 
letting Hermann, her son by Otto, abandon 
her and Schabbach to become a fashionable 
composer (she has acquiesced in the family’s 
banishment of the woman he loved). Even 
then, it is the promptings of the heart that she 
betrays, not the morality by which she has 
lived. Maria is no feminist heroine: she weeps 
in sentimental movies; she sings along with the 
marching songs in which the Nazis excelled; 
she indulges her young sons Anton and Ernst 
in their games with model machines and gliders 
and restricts herself to the kitchen. 

Maria arouses the love of her lodger, Otto 
Wohlleben (an engineer from the Todt Orga- 
nisation engaged in building a motorway in 
1938) while she is nursing his broken arm. This 
relationship is the climax of the whole film, and 
Otto is played subtly and with great tenderness 
by Jdrg Hube. He is unromantic in appearance 
-balding, cherubic, taciturn - but Maria senses 
the tragedy of his destiny. He has a Jewish 
mother. When he has to leave Maria, he loses 
his job too and volunteers to become a bomb 
disposal expert. His motto is also hers: “To kill 
time is murder!” Otto's life is spared (thanks to 
the precision of the British bomb manufac- 
turers) for long enough, for him to catch a last 


Even the rebels who build a life of sorts away 
from the Hunsrtlck homeland need to know 
that it is there: in the end the Simon family 
house with its smithy is declared a museum by 
Paul. The attempt to turn society into a gigan- 
tic reliquary - it has been called Musealisierung 
- is a characteristic West German phenomenon 
which the Film does not evade. Ernst, the feck- 
less pilot son of Maria, having been n spiv and a 
parvenu, cashes in on the market for old house 
fittings. His warehouse, a golgotha of old Huus- 
rflek timber, feeds on a nostalgia which 
Heimai itself turns into a source of strength. 
The long section that covers 1955 nnd the eco- 
nomic miracle shows the adolescent Hermann 
(acted by a prodigiously talented young actor, 
Jdrg Richter), reading the verses of Hdlderlin, 
and discussing Heidegger. It may well have 
been Heidegger who, in his disquisitions on his 
own rural birthplace of Messkirch, made it 
possible for those of Edgar Reitz's generation, 
who grew up in the Third Reich, once again to 
feel and express a fierce, though apolitical, 
love of country: a new kind of patriotism. 

To have tried to reconstruct a past which still 
evokes a shame such as no other nation has 
felt, in a spirit of humility , inviting some of the 
survivors to take parts in the film, suggests a 
maturity and inner security which have rarely 
been prominent in the culture of the Federal 
Republic. Even if the camerawork were not of 
the highest order; even if the music, by Nikos 
Mamangakis, were not so apt (including Her- 
mann's Stockhausenish broadcast) ; even if the 
film lacked splendid comic characters such as 


ly him into a Nazi career, Heimat would still be 
a landmark in the history of German cinema 
for demonstrating that patriotism need not be 
in bad taste . Though Reitz has his own political ■ 

colours (Green, no doubt), and his black 
beasts (Wilfried, Maria’s swinish brother from 
the SS, becomes n Christian Democrat after 
denazification), there nre few stereotypes and 
no scapegonts. 

On the other hand, despite its scenes of Jew- 1 
baiting and executions, Heimat offers & utop- 
ian view of the past. Such a view makes it 
difficult to live with the present, and has no 
confidence in its own claim upon the future, its 
ability to forge and leave behind enduring 
forms of life. It is an unmistakably romantic 
sensibility which has conceived and executed 
Heimat. More than once in the film, somebody \ 
wishes that time could stand still; and by show- j 

ing (or, at the end, hinting at) the nemesis ! 
which then overtakes them, Edgar Reitz 
wishes us to see that such a yearning for the 
nunc stans , the everlasting now, is futile. Yet 
that is just the illusion which this film miracu- 
lously creates, fixing each such moment with a 
photograph: the smoky kitchen filled with 
villagers to greet Paul from the war, the picnic 
in the ruined castle where the first radio receiv- 
er is set up; Maria spoon-feeding the helpless 
Otto; the intentionally unbearable scenes 
when Eduard hRS to confess to his bride that he 
is not the respectable landowner she believed 
him to be, or when Hermann allows himself to 
be seduced. In a film, time can stand still, or 
seem to; and a film nearly sixteen hours long 


has all the warmth and dignity needed for the 
role. Maria has a hard life, mostly for the sake 


poignant glimpse of his little son Hermann on 
the road that he helped to build at Schabbach. 


Setting up the star turn 


David Budgen 

' NIKOLAI GOGOL 

Hie Government Inspector 
Olivier Tliealre 

Was Dostoevsky right when he said that we 
had all emerged from under Gogol's Over- 
coat? He should perhaps have said from 
Meyerhold’s. Looking back on Adrian Noble's 
production of Ostrovsky's The Forest , Ron 
-v- Daniels's version of Erdman's Suicide , Lyubi- 
mov’s adaptations of Dostoevsky - even Tar- 
' • koYsky's Boris - it is almost as if nothing Rus- 
sian can be staged in London Unless due tribute 
is first paid to maestro Vsevolod Emilevich. 
Richard Eyre’s present ambitious production 
of The Government Inspector at the Olivier is 
no exception. 

Gogol’s farcical and satirical masterpiece of 
mistaken identity, staged by Meyerhold in 
1926, was the crowning glory of Ihe first five 
. years of his "theatre-workshop*’. ?While using 
It to condeinn pre-revolutionary Russia", the 
• programme note reads, "Meyerhold placed it 
in a half-real, half-fantasy world which leapt 
unpredictably from one extreme to another! 

•' reflecting not only the full range of Gogol's 
. ' writings but also his extraordlnary.Iife and un- 
balanced personality. , ; Taking his cue 
; from Meyerhold, Eyre has broken up the 
play's, classic five acts, disrupted the unity of 
• ", T place, confined much of the action to a small, 

’ . ’ ' raised platform within the larger area of the , 
•• i j atflge, introduced ; music, and an off-stage; 

I ■ drcam-sequcnce, interpellated passages and 
; j . episodes from Gogol's other works and, last 
j butjjyno i means least, made usd, of Meyerhold-. 

! . } ■ lap “bifomecharucs’ 1 .- q Wghly stylized rob* 

[ j T of gfotesque. and niiqiej ptespfited in the form 
: .j, .o£ fro^n, groups of actors “swished on and 
* ’• ““t offt'for tbeatrical effect. As If this, were not 
>! - fofotigh,' we also haVe claps. of thunder, over- 
i . ' head projections, extravagant sets, & revolving 
H A r ’ ! i sstflrling tsmoke ’and; 

> -; [ ;srtowin every- pthci' scerie.,/,. -. . A.’-: - 

A :/ ; V® r- fjyre is not Meyerhold. I 


one thing that can be claimed for it is that it is 
remarkably all of a piece - to a much greater 
extent than his other works. Far from illumi- 
nating the bizarre incongruities of Gogol’s 
style, the "unpredictable leaps from one ex- 
treme to another” - from portentousness to 
nineteeth-century vaudeville and from panto- 
mime to phantasmogoria - remain precisely 
that. They not only fall theatrically flat, but 
actually threaten to undermine the most essen- 
tial feature of the play; the comedy. 

The worst error of judgment is without 
doubt the Interpolation of the famous “troika" 
passage from the end of Part I of Dead Souls, 
when Khlestakov makes his getaway after a 
hastily improvised proposal to the Mayor’s 
daughter. Quite apart from its unsuitability 
within the context of classical comedy, the 
meaning of the passage - one of the sacred 
texts of nineteenth-century Russian literature 
about the Messianic mission of Orthodox 
Russia - has been virtually betrayed and cer- 
tainly trivialized. This is not the only lapse: 


Lucie, tne Berlin aemi-monaame who marries 
Maria's brother-in-law Eduard and tries to bul- 


there is yet another moment when you might 
have been forgiven for thinking yourself back 
at Tarkovsky’s Boris, when the “dead souls” of 
Russia, all hooded and shrouded in murk and 
smoke, "rise up” to torment Khlestakov’s im- 
agination. As the play progressess, the sense of 
unease about where the production is going 
subsides into weariness - and results among 
other things in the failure of the punch-line of 
the whole piece, the Mayor’s famous cri de 
coeur addressed to the audience: “Why are you 
laughing? You ore laughing at yourselves!” By 
that stage in the proceedings, no one Is 
laughing. 

There is amid all this one saving grace, 
however, and that is Rlk Mayail’s Khlestakov, 
a real star-turn by a natural farceur. Utterly 
unlike Mikhail Chekhov's charming and In- 
genuous dandy-cum-clown in Stanislavsky’s 
production, or for that matter, Meyerhold's 
sinister and satiric opportunist, the Khlestakov 
Rik Mayall gives us is decidedly new - a kind of 
punk Khlestakov of the 1980s. Rumbustious 


Reviving the repertoire 


II 1 , A J 'sljv pipy; fel^rfy cf (es oift for- Interpretation. Even 
fc •VifeN? 1 hirofolfseefos to have been irt two minds 
V Id Jrhethef it wa§ fcjry ip ah fo. pq| jtj ^ ( sptijte 

U a forte or biirning metaphysical prophecy; yet 


Peter Sherwood 

ALEXANDER OSTROVSKY 
The Diaty of a Scoundrel ' 1 
Orange Tree , Richmond 

A dozen or, so of the -'prolific Alexander 
. Qsttovsky’s skilfully constructed plays are the 
; mainstay of the Russian repertoire, for the 
■ period’ between Gogol’s The Government In- 
spector and Chekhov. Yet, apart frotp The-. 
Forest (recently seen at the Barbican) and 
i perhaps The Storm (characteristically, better 
i knowri as the basis of JandCek’s Katya Kabaiio- 
wf), his plays have 1 not left their mark abroad; . 
I deeply yet delicately embedded in the. social 
and linguistic, fabric of the Russia of the time, 
they offer the stiffest of challenges to, (hose 
. interested in their transplantation. All credit, , 
foeii, is due fo. peter Rowe; apd his consistently 
.enterprising teani ai the Orange Tree, for dust- 
ing off Rodney Ackland’s Idiomatic 1948 vfer- , 
- ston of YMi ' vsyakogb mudretsa • : dOvol'no . 
prostoty,. : p • i : 1 . V- • 

: Infols. popular comedy, written in 1868, the’ 

.: impoverished, QIumPY (Pw\4sadley) 1 jje^es, 
to use his considerable skill with words, both 


written and spoken, first to flatter his way into 
the circle of his rich kinsman Mamayev (David 
Tirason) and his wife (the excellent Philippa 
Gail), and then to. try and land himself a civil 
service sinecure and a bride with a fat dowry. 
Jn doing so he holds up a mirror to foe hypo- 
crisy and cant of the highly-stratified upper 
classes of Moscow in the late 1860s.. He con- 
fides every detail of his schemings to his diary 
(“Alone, ih the dead of night, I shall keep this 
chronicle of human poshlost"’) and when its. 
contents are publicly revealed before all those , 
he has gutted, it looks as foodgh his career is. 
oyer. In a splendid scene, howeyer* he defends \ 
himself and the honesty of his diary, ;afld bis \ 
accusers realize that they cannpt bear to, have 
their self-regard shattered in this Way , and de- 
ride toreradmlt him, eventually , to their&ocle- 
ty; they need him as much: as he needs them. 

, /Soviet critics have mystpribusiy : dismissed 
this witty comedy as burlesque br pbii tical car- 
faming! atid irt foe. press release, for fote pro- 
duction it js referred io as afarce. To ,be sure; in 
cutting it off froirn its Russian roots Rodney 
Acklqnd.has perhaps fob neatly topped and 


can afford this without losing a sense of (he 
flow of history. 


and wild, tremendously physical, he is greedy, 
rude, sexual and very funny. An unholy croc 
between Billy Bunter, Boy George and Tom- 
my Cooper, he prances and romps, minces and 
squirms, twists himself into exaggerated poses 
of mock gentility, sprawls in obscene satiety 
and delivers the last delirious strains of the 
great boasting scene tottering aloft a wobbly 
pedestal. There are times when his perform- 
ance admittedly lurches over the top, yet there 
are equally some highly effective moments Uke 
the silent pas de deux he dances with the Mayor 
at the inn, and some very funny bits of busi- 
ness, which are entirely in the spirit of Gogol 
and recall Buster Keaton or even Chaplin. This 
extraordinary performance, nicely supported 
by Jim Broadbent’s bluff north-country 
Mayor, is successful not so much as an inter- 
pretation of Gogol as because Mayall would 
appear to be acting himself, or at least a charac- 
ter he understands to perfection. I suspect the 
play will be very successful, but not -’alas'-; 
because of Gogol. 


scene and a new character echoing Gogol’s : • A 

Government Inspector are partial compensa- • t j 
tion. And actabfllty has rightly been give® : :i 
priority, by the spelling out of some of 
allusions, by the shoring up of motivation (for • w 
example, Glumov is given a recently decease - F: 
father and a conspiratorial and tidering; father 
than reluctantly compliant, mother), |/- 

the acting out of merely spoken inatciw 
(Mamayev and Krut’itsky. liken reforms to the ^ 
turning of furniture upside down wheri^ag* 
old wisdom and experience" demandfoaN* *. te-. 
should stand firmly on its legs, and here the wo ,. 
old buffers puff and pant as they aotually . 1 

fcle to invert a table). Such cocooning • jjk 

crease in self-reference arid concretlzStion pQ ’ . .e ; 
doubt increase the farcical element in the play-. ; 

But Ostrovsky’s major theme is the complerity , 
of the interplay between ideas and - ^ 

tween writing apd action,. and ultimately^/. J 5 : 
bearing fo mind his lifelong concern w®.;- 
directing and ^with professionalism ihapting,^,; :' ^ 


taijedj t tp Witfofond foe rigpuK o^(h ? 
although the addition of a splendid opening' 


lously entertaining. ' • ‘ ■ v-C^lK- 
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A variety of means 

Z 7T. ’ in indeterminacy. It 

FrailCeS Spalding encroaching chaos, I 



John Walker: Paintings from the Alba and 
Oceania Series 1979-84 
Hayward Gallery, until April 21 

John Walker’s recent paintings deflect easy 
legibility. While remaining predominantly ab- 
stract, they enact human drama, inviting spe- 
culative analogies and simultaneously focusing 
attention, through their convulsive treatment, 
on paint as paint. Inspired by personal interests 
and dilemmas, they are also indicative of cur- 
rent (rends. Hie scale is still massive but the 
collaged canvas and chalk dust (hat gave his 
earlier “Juggernaut" series a time-worn air 
have been discarded. Walker is no longer in- 
terested in reviving a Cubist language in order 
to recomplicate the picture surface. Like the 
neo-expressionists, he seems intent on grasp- 
ing imaginative release through a variety of 
means: by mixing referents from different cul- 
tures and using inscriptions; by trusting heavily 
on instinct and stumbling between ideas, shun- 
ning the carefully built in favour of the drama- 
tic and hallucinatory. 

At the Hayward one particular motif con- 
stantly recurs. This is an upright rectangular 
box, dented in the middle and flaring towards 
its base, in imitation of Goya's “Duchess of 
Alba", with her nipped waist and full skirt. 
There are two oils of the Duchess by Goya. 
Walker’s fixation has rested on the later ver- 
sion in which she points to an inscription in the 
sand at her feet - "Solo Goya" (Only Goya). If 
the precise nature of their relationship has al- 
ways been in doubt, what is certain is that it 
came to an abrupt end. Goya accused the 
Duchess of “lying and inconstancy” by putting 
Iter likeness into a “Capricho" with that title. 
In Walker’s paintings she is reduced to a 
cipher, a distant reminiscence of the human 
shape. Nevertheless the motif parades before 
us on what appears to be a proscenium stage, 
its costume becoming gradually more colourful 
and omate, its presence fulgent against the 
often dark, atmospheric background. 

Visually the Alba motif provides focus with- 


in indeterminacy. It also rebuts the sense of 
encroaching chaos, for the paint is scumbled, 
glazed, flicked, smeared and brushed with a 
shrill energy. Formally the motif decreases in 
interest as its semantic role becomes more 
complex. When pierced by arrows like a St 
Sebastian, or bent as if physically broken, it 
connotes victimization and sacrifice. In 
"Oceania” three Albas (two uprights flanking 
one pierced and bent) together suggest a cru- 
cifixion, a religious overtone reinforced by the 
text, inscribed with crude urgency into wet 
paint: “In truth in very truth I tell you I am the 
door." The painting may be an ironic reflection 
on the effect in Oceania of Christianity, intro- 
duced, as Walker has observed, with a “mis- 
directed application of religious zeal". His own 
experience of Oceanic art began when he took 
up a teaching appointment in Australia in 
1979. Bringing with him a style imbued with 
references to European art of the past, he be- 
gan to experience the primitive vitality of tribal 
art. This clash of cultures is explored in 
“Oceania: My Dilemma”. Here the abrupt jux- 
taposition of the broken Alba figure with an 
aboriginal bark painting suggests the violence 


often done when one culture is appropriated by 
another. 

When interviewed in I97H, just before the 
five-year period represented at the Hayward, 
Walker admit led a desire to invert tile achieve- 
ment of Picasso and Matisse: whereas they 
look figurative painting to near abstraction, 
Walker wanted "to come the other way and 
stop, just this side of abstraction”. Mucli in this 
exhibition sustains this ambition. While seem- 
ing to open areas that appeal to deductive 
thought, he simultaneously occludes meaning 
by giving his images no obvious transparency. 
Occasionally lie is too insistent. The skulls, for 
example, which appear in close proximity to 
the Alba motif, offer handles on the image and 
compromise the complexities of abstraction. 

Walker’s custom has always been to rumin- 
ate on his paintings, once finished, in a series of 
drawings or prints. The latter, in an exhibition 
at the Tate Gallery (until March 24), provide a 
fascinating coda to the Hayward show. The 
discipline and limitations of the medium, both 
with etching and linocut, provide a binding 
vehicle for Walker's ambivalence, his desire to 
address the figurative in abstrucl terms. 



An unfilled linocut (1984) by John Walker, from the Tate Gallery's exhibition, John Walker Prints,’ 1976-84. 


The conversion to yearning 


Michael Tanner 

RICHARD WAGNER 
Tristan and Isolde 
Coliseum 

In writing Tristan , Wagner took the dominant 
Western myth of the last millennium and made 
it into a religion. Twenty years later, in Parsi- 
fal, he took the religion of the West for the last 
two millennia and used it as a myth. It is not 
possible to say which is the more daring or the 
more successful enterprise; but It is important 
to get them the right way round. Tristdn is, as 
Joseph Kerman showed in Opera as Drama, a 
religious drama; more accurately, it is a Pas- 
sion. It is, with Bach’s St Matthew Passion, one 
of the two greatest religious dramas of oUr 
culture. Wagner had the harder task. Whejeas. 
Bach could rely on his audience already believ- 
. ing in the truth of Christianity, and could draw 
on a thriving and magnificent tradition of Pas-, 
aion music, Wagner had to write a work ih 
which the conversion pf the addience would he 
effected through that of the hero - since the 
work is fundamentally about Tristan rather 
than Isolde - and demonstrate Tristan’s con- i 
version to yearning at the only authentic state 
. of being, arid passion as the sole reality, “No- 
where, ah nowhere shall I find rest I” cries Tris- 
tan half-way through the second of hia gigantic 
ntdnblogues in Act III, and one either Ldenti-. 
fiea with him or wonders wh®n he is going to. 
strip rriyfog. it isn't surprising that BrunO Wal- ■ 
ter once said to .Thomas Mann as they were 
• walidng hrime after Walter had conducted a 
| performance of Tristan-. “That isn’t even music 
‘ ; any longer ’/Overpowering as the St Matthew 
Passion is, 'jit dqek not j because it doesn’t need 
i!to, strain at folk limits of its roedlum.Tristari' 

l J '.' 1 dm iHinm. 


agined states of the spirit, Wagner employs it 
remorselessly, and - and this is the crucial 
point - notably more intensely from Act to 
Act, so that by the time we reach the heart of 
Act III the severance from all previous musical 
experience enforces an abandonment of all the 
standards by which we have previously lived. 
Tristan is both the gospel and the artistic en- 
dorsement of this terrible faith. 

It is a . work which, to put jt mildly, makes 
enormous demands on its performers and its 
audience. But there is one specific problem 
tb&t It raises and which is highlighted in the 
great performances being given under Sir 
Reginald Goodall with the English National 
Opera. The First Act is, after the Prelude, 
riveting psychological drama in which the pro- 
tagonists, uneasily holding fast to a set of con- 
cepts which, in the symbolism of the work, . 
belong to (he realm of Day (illusion, social 
values, etc), are locked in emotional combat. If 
the Act is played for all It’s worth, it does 
nothing, to prepare, one for what is to follow, 
and Indeed Is liable, as lufopwu; in most per- 
formahees, to make the rest of the work seem 
dramatically lame, so that one Is more Inclined 
to respond to the “Love Duet” If one hears it in 
isolation than . in context. Goodall therefore 
takes the alternative course, a risky one which 
could only be justified in retrospect - which it 
triumphantly is. He conducts' the First Act, up 
to the drjnking of the potion, the turning-point 
of the action, in a comparatively subdued way, 
iriakfng Isolde’s curse a less sensational climax 
than it usually is, and foe confrontation in the 
second half of the Act into something slightly 
unreal, the approfondlssement of the work is 
marked by a huge distention of Isolde’s cry 
"Betrayer] I drink to yoiil” as she snatches the 
cup frofo Tristan. Arid from that .moment on 
everything ikon a different level. 

The way is rtow prepared for two further 


climax as Isolde extinguishes the torch is so 
prodigious that it seems impossible that the 
Love Scene should live Up to it. As it is, the 
succession of climaxes in it becomes simply 
incredible, and the last is the most powerful I 
have ever experienced, with both singers 
apparently possessed, and the orchestra pour- . 
ing out quantities of tone beyond imagining. 
The transition to "empty day" is managed su- 
perbly, and is also a stunning production 
effect. Mark’s monologue, delivered with ex- 
emplary diction and expressiveness by John 
Tomlinson, presents this world’s values in their 
most sympathetic light for the last time, and 
then - possibly the most moving moment in the 
work -Tristan’s answer, his invitation to Isolde 
to follow him Into the wonder-realm of Night, 
is so inward and dark that Alberto Remedios’s 
less than ideal delivety of it doesn't matter - 
the orchestra is eloquent enough. 

What docs matter is that Remedios, having, 
unlike almost all Tristans, sung out heroically 
In the Love Sriene, is quite extraordinarily con- 
vincing In Act III, transformed out of recogni- 
tion frorti 1981 when he sang it last. Supported 
and led al every moment by Goodall, he pro- 
jects an anguish which seems to come entirely 
from within, and which, in, putting his vocal 
limitations to expressive effect, is reminiscent 
of Wjndgasscn; pot of Vickers, whose per- 
formance of this Act is rightly fegendary, but 
who simply used tp obl iterate the rest of what- 
ever, performance, he was in/ One knows al- 
ways, in principle, that, this Act is the greatest, . 
buf: so qfteo has to ‘ remember Furtwilnglor’s 
anti Siithrius’i recording of it to really believe 
it. In this case, exhnusUng as the Second Act . 
ha? beeq, the final Act, from the flfot marvel- 
lously gritty chord, springs to fearful, life, and 
the conversion is complete. One is left feeling 
that, nothing else. In life or art, mutters : t he 
criterion of a successful performance of foe 
work. and the indicator of itg nature. > ■ 

r.t' ‘ji ,*i •• j’.v.t . » : • ■ 


A lop-sided 
life 

David Profumo 

Oliver Goldsmith, Citizen of foe World 
Lyttelton Theatre 

One of the National Theatre’s scries of "plat- 
form productions”, this entertainment based 
on the life and writings of Goldsmith celebrates 
in as many minutes the forty-five hectic years 
of the writer’s life. The roles are acted in rota- 
tion by eleven players in casual modern dress 
and, though at one stage the words of Gold- 
smith proceed from the mouth of u blonde 
actress, he is for most of the show represented 
by a tall actor sporting a drab tail-coat. The 
poet was small, unprepossessing and accus- 
tomed to affect the most garish attire and this is 
& challenge to one’s suspension of disbelief. 

The whole thing is briskly delivered, but 
Goldsmith's m&turcr years are rather under- 
represented in fnvour of his shambling Irish 
origins. From the start, many of the familiar, 
engaging anecdotes are on offer, from n wide 
range of sources: his sister Catherine's account 
of the boy with the tea-kettle exposing himself; 
snippets from cousin Mills and the patrunly 
Uncle Contariuu following his hapless progress 
through Trinity; correspondence surrounding 
his medical studies at Edinburgh, which lapsed 
into the troubadour travels on foe Continent. 
Despite the title, however, the writer is hardly 
portrayed here as worldly-wise, nor do the 
excerpt* from his Chinese Letters suggest the 
cosmopolitan irony of which he was capable. 

The London years of gatteicd literary 
hardship draw more successfully on Gold- 
smith's own writing- his many periodical con- 
tributions to the Monthly Review , Bee and 
Public Ledger - and a lively episode evoking 
the relationship between Grub Street and the 
coffee-houses is the first really theatrical mo- 
ment in which the over-large cast docs not 
seem superfluous. Comment on the author's 
unpredictable . temperament is now enlisted 
from the distinguished coterie of the “Club” 
and the atmosphere of disputation is well 
established-by an amusing Reynolds and a sev- 
erely loyal Johnson. The image of Qoldsmith 
so far projected is lop-sided, however, and the 
impulsive, good-natured spendthrift emerges 
as little more than a scribbler. The selection 
from his first proper achievement (77ie Citizen 
of the World itself) is disappointingly restricted 
to Letter XXXIX, and so misses some of his 
finest work. 

In an extempore contest Garrick once de- 
scribed Goldsmith as one who “wrote like an 
angel but talk'd like poor Poll”, and his buf- 
foonish social image needs to be balanced by 
more substantial proofs of the skilful writing 
which earned him acceptance into Johnson's 
circle before even Garrick himself. There is 
tittle front The Deserted Village or The Vicar of 
Wakefield , despite the biographical realities 
underlying both' works, and, for a dramatic 
celebration, surprisingly little about his rela- 
tionship with the theatre of hi* day. It becomes 
. difficult to imagine him as the creator of Dr 
Primrose or Tony Lumpkin, and one is tempt- 
ed to see why Horace Walpole dismissed him 
as “silly”. This is in pan the fault of Goldsmith 
himself, who opted so often for the role of the 
Fool, but the spanking pace of foe production 
prevents any hinting at his more morose, prob- 
lematical aspect. The. misunderstandings, the 
lack of self-confidence, the pnradoxes that led 
to his petulance and withdrawals pre ironed 
out. The unsettled look that is there even lu the 
batrdchinrt portrait by Henry Burtbury is the 
badge.of a complicated and paradoxical person- 
ality, an unglamorous figure, perhaps, bdt a 
man with a certain dignity of spirit that is en- 
capsulated in his last recorded words - cuiipus- 
~ ly btnitled in this selection . Asked on his death- 
bed if his mind was at rest. Goldsmith replied* 
"No, it is nor, a theatrical moment, which 
might have reversed some of the boisterous 
impressions giv6n by this account of his life* 
Oliver Goldsmith, Citizen of the World is a 
slender essay! but it is designed merely to 
stimulate foe appetite, and it accordingly 
leaves one anxious for more. - 
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Stage and establishment 
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Irving Wardle 


MICHAEL SANDERSON 
From Irving to Olivier: A social history or the 
acting profession in England 1880-1983 
375pp. Athlone Press. £14.50. 

0485112523 ' 

— . l 

“It's hard", says one of Alan Bennett's charac- i 
ters, ‘'to believe in Pastor Manders when you I 
knew him first as a somewhat below average 1 
window cleaner." Or, you might add, to be- i 
lieve that the Catholic Stage Guild was once ] 
run from the ITMA studio, that Ernest Thesi- I 
ger combined playing Shaw's Dauphin with I 
presidency of Queen Mary’s Guild of Needle- \ 
work, and that Churchili’s “We shall fight them t 

on the beaches" speech was in fact broadcast s 
by Norman Shelley. As those examples sug- 
gest, there still remains something of a mystic s 
gap between the actor and the general public, f 
arousing a sense of uneasy disbelief when n 
members of the profession move from the f 
world of pretence to that of actuality, or vice v 
versa. And one merit of Michael Sanderson’s c 
well-organized and exhaustively researched v 
book is that it takes full account of the sur- a 
rounding resistance in charting the actor's F 
social advancement in the century between 
Irving's knighthood and Olivier's peerage. tl 
The main story, of course, consists of a si 
spectacular upward curve. Macready said he ci 
"would sooner see a son of mine coffin'd at my rr 

feet than that he should take to acting". No t\ 
parent would say that today, even if it meant it 
condemning his offspring to a lifetime of clean- tl 

ing Alan Bennett's windows. But this happy w 
outcome has not been achieved without sacri- ti 
fice. The mid-Victorian actor, as one of an w 
outcast tribe, was instantly recognizable. a 
When he began making his way up in the world o 

it was through a process of gentrification by a; 
which he became indistinguishable from the ui 
rest of polite society . The old “brass-bowelled al 

barnstormers" whom Shaw longed to cast in his t< 

plays bad they still been available, were sue- . o 
deeded, by graduates of the "cup and saucer" o 
school who excelled less in playing King Lear E 
than in supplying a flattering replica of their 
top-price patrons: and the arts of mimicry, rile- h 
toric and character performance were replaced a 
by a style so well bred as not to resemble acting c 

at all. a 

Sanderson’s starting point is the extra- is 
ordinary upheaval in the late 1880s when wide- c 
spread recognition of the theatre as an educe- . c 

Paying for plays 


tional force coincided with an unprecedented 
influx of stage recruits from genteel back- 
grounds. Key events were the founding of the 
Merton Chair in English at Oxford in 1885 , and 
the English degree examination (including 
Shakespeare) in 1894; the economic depres- 
sion of the 1880s; and the spate of post-Irving 
knighthoods from 1895. Within twenty years 
the theatre had largely shed its disreputability 
and regained its high name. But, England 
being England, its elevation was expressed 
through morality and class. Theatre became 
respectable on tbe assumption that it did you 
good (ideally with academic credentials); 
hence the welcome for high-minded crusaders 
like Lilian Bayiis and Elsie Fogerty. Likewise, 
when honours were handed out they invariably 
went to actor-managers who ran their art as a 
successful business. 

1 think Sanderson underestimates what 
actors lost in exchange for drama schools, 
financial safeguards, protection against bogus 
managers and golf-dub membership. And so 
far as the theatre's dealings with tbe outside 
world are concerned, one is left with an un- 
critical picture of over-eager self-ingratiation 
with the establishment (though this does not 
apply to his discussion of the Actresses' 
Franchise League). 

But the book is brilliantly illuminating on the 
theatre's handling of its own affairs: salary 
scales, landladies, charities, villainous agen- 
cies, railway-station labour-exchanges and - 
most of all - the long-unresolved conflict be- 
tween benevolent paternalism and the labour 
movement. Harbouring memories of the anti- 
theatrical Nonconformist tradition, actors 
were strongly inclined to the Right; and when 
the Actors Association was founded (1891) it 
was with the declared purpose "to avoid the 
establishment of a trade union in the ranks of 
our art”. The speaker was Frank Benson; and, 
as Sanderson notes, the association offers a 
unique example of unionism imposed from 
above by the employer. When Britain finally 
took its cue from America with the formation 
. of Equity in 1929, the rules were hammered 
out round the dining table of May Wbiliy - a 
Dame of the British Empire. 

Luminous details of that kind are typical of 
Michael Sanderson's tireless fact-gathering 
and selective skill. His book clarifies a mass of 
cloudy assumptions and theatrical folklore, 
and re-opens the question of whether the actor 
is on stronger ground in standing on the dignity 
of "the profession" or In retaining the mystery 
. of the craft. 




Andrew Gurr 

CAROL CHILLINGTON RUTTER (Editor) 
Documents of the Rose Playhouse 
246pp. Manchester University Press. £27.50. 
0719009626 

Scholars, traditionally preferring art to money, 
have been hard on Philip Henslowe. His 
rudimentary accounts cry out for lessons in 
double-entry book-keeping and some sensible 
. auditing! 1 They are not easy to make sense of,' 
and yet because he rtm the playhouse in which 
Sonic of Shakespeare’s early plqys were staged 
and which was' the main rival to Shakespeare's 
.company frpm 1594 'to 1600, it has seemed; 
important to make the attempt; He was the 
first London impresario arid his' books show 
him handling more than 300 plays between. 
1592 and t 1600; including- Marlowe's and 
Shakespeare's. Blit the accounts are all about 
money, (he loans' he. made to players for . 
. playbooks and costumes, tha. payments to 
• writers , the costs of maintaining theplay house 
itself. Their Incomprehensibility .mny.' be 
attributable to the pew of 'what was; 

aftef all a novelty In 'London, business, or. 
to J;Iens|bwe*s n dishonest "practices, or to the 
/amateurish nature of. his financial recording 

system • - *• 

Carol Chillington Rimer has no new mat- 
erial in her collection of documents but sfie has 
orgdpizedjt carefully and added notes which' 
011. well oyer half the i?46 pages. By selecting 
onjy tbe Henslq’we pEperS relBtiUg' to the Rose . 
playhbuse and adding-all the relevant adminjS- 
tfoUVa^p aper^ fcofnJjh d -Privy ..CouncU-and- 


Guildhall, plus the Alleyn-Henslowe corres- 
pondence, she provides the evidence for how 
the first of the Bankside playhouses was ad- 
ministered. Them is nothing about its physical 
structure and little about the plays. The notes 
necessarily rehearse a number . of common- 
places of theatre history, but they are concise 
and lucid, and put some handsome flesh on the 
documentary bones. Sometimes the evidence 
is forced Into patterns (Alleyn never switched 
neatly from playhouses to almshouses), or 
swallowed whble: Langley and his Isle of Dogs 
trouble seems* to go down too easily, for in- 
stance. Appetites whetted by her celebrated 
. demolition pf [the claims for ShakeSpearein Sir 
Thomas More will be disappointed that there is 
not a fuller treatment of cblJabbrative play- 
writing for Henslowe ; But she sorts out Titus 
; Androniqus apd the .three .performing cpih- 
panies on its . 1594 title page, pitis the Poeto- 
machia in a paragraph and In her Introduction 
launches 1 a reappraisal of Henslowe ’s dealings 
which may eventually olear away, the .fog; that 
still hangs around the early Impresarios like 
'James Burbage, ancl Langley; and later man a- 1 
• ' ger? like Ghristopher Beeson: .. 

: :. In some respects this book should be seen ak 
part of a work JU progress, A sa compilation of. 
documents availabje; elsewhere It Is not so 
. much a resourqe for pew research as the back- 
ground evidence for reassessment. Its value as 
a historical record of- the administration of one 
of the! two major playing places in London 
throughout the 1590s is incidental to that, be- 
cause without a ciear-eyed revaluation . of 
• Henslowe and his.methods there is no reliable 
context for the. evidence his papers seen) to; 
—provide- r ■— ;~~4~ .-I ’’ 
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The fact that an ex-Hollywood star is now sit- 
ting in the White House gives this book A spice 
that is not entirely fortuitous. Not that the 
author, Benjamin McArthur, appeals to his 
reader quite so explicitly. Ostensibly tils cut-off 
date is 1920, and Reagan is not mentioned: 
nevertheless McArthur makes us aware that he 
is writing from within a society where public 
life is sometimes conducted as though it were a 
branch of show business. 

The history of the acting profession has been 
full of ironies and paradoxes at whatever 
period you take it. The theatre has been reviled 
by Puritans and utilitarians; or upheld as a sort 
of secular Church by moralists and devotees of 
Culture; or, more cynically, used as a celebrity- 
generating machine by anyone wanting to 
make money. What is fascinating about the 
country and the period covered by Actors and 
American Culture, 1880-1920 is that ali those 
ideas can be seen at their most extreme and 
almost side by side. It is like watching two 
centuries of English theatre history crammed 
into one generation. Seventeenth-century En- 
glish Puritanism, for example, seems to have 
survived well in the pioneering, God-fearing 
climate of nineteenth-century America. But 
even as churchmen were railing like latter-day 
Jeremy Colliers, Edwin Booth, from a stand- 
ing start, with no home-grown tradition of 
gentleman-actors behind him (such as the 
Kembles or Macready in England), was prop- 
osing an exclusive gentleman's dub, complete 
with library and portraits and leather 
armchairs, where the player could meet other 
artists and acquire, "a reverence for his voca- 
tion as one among the first of 'fine arts’". 

. As McArthur demonstrates, the causes of 
the Church's anxiety and the theatre’s growing 
respectability lay beyond the control of either. 
The sudden enormous expansion of the cities 
in the 1880s meant, at last, a clientele with 
money, time and inclination. What favoured 
the theatre also favoured the press. American 
newspaper criticism, negligible until then, 
McArthur tells us, seemed to spring folly 
armed into maturity. When Ellen Terry visited 
America for the first time in 1883, she ex- 
claimed at the still unmade pavements of New 
York, but she was even more surprised that the 
reviews were worthy of the Journal des Dibats, 

At the turn of the century photography and 
gossip journalism with their voyeuristic fas- 
cination with private lives pushed theatre ex- 

Family feelings 

Glen Cavaliero 

JOHN COWPER POWYS 
Paddock Calls 

68pp. Greymitre Books, 36 Great Queen 
Street, London WC2. £7.95. 

0950 97420X 

. . Paddock Calls is one of John CpWper Powys|s • 

: two surviving plays. As (Charles Lock point’s 
did In an informative fntrpduqtion, PoWys's 
; contacts with the Little : Theatre in Chicago 
. resulted', tn his maldng ; several unsuccessful 
attempts lb becomei a _w6ridng dramatist; and 
; hfe version o( Dostoevsky's The'ldiot achieved 
■ three perfafmahces Sfi New York in 1922. Pad-. 

' dock <?fl//r was. Writ^n that autumn in .San .. 
, Francisco; blit i managerial disputd prevented 
it being performed . ahd’the play remained up- ' 
published. . .4 ... ';;^7' 

. Powys sehse.a, . 

; feeling for pate aqd timing which the leisurely 
; nature. df his nbyels dqe'sriqt lead, oph to ex- 
; pect. TThe influef itieq.f 
: itigrk9d.», k^itoh^^phe%dy. fir 

making telilrig^use . action v .T^e* 

: ting is tlje peighbbdrhp<$ ^dfiCli^I^Beach in. 
Dorset, the tipriie NdVemhferl92i. ; An jmppyer- ' . 
, isjied' squire*- with a 'dpvptqd, daq^tbr k’pd'h ' 

K: 'yt'-i :r s 


posurc in a new direction. It is as though t&c 
Examiner of Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt had beta 
delayed until the nrrivnl of Titbits or the Non r 
0/ the World. 1 

McArthur's book is n serious, thorough- 
going study of this new phenomenon. He divides' ■ 
his story into two main strands - the actors' job : 
on the one hand, and the actors’ image on the 
other. Obviously the two intersect, since the ' 
history of pay and conditions (taking in bigeily 
syndicates, unionization and much else, in- 
eluding film, on the way) ends up with imago- i 
making things like swimming-pools. But what 
is also discussed - and this forms perhaps the i 
most ambitious part of the book - is a new 
urban society unhooking itself from traditional 
sources of authority and on the look-out for its 
own gods. McArthur tackles this aspect of hb 
subject more as a social historian than as a 
theatre historian. In other words, he habitually 
sees the actor's audience not so much as the 
collection of people within the auditorium but [ 
as society at large obligingly in the throes of the ! 
Spirit of the Age. Of course one audience melts 
into the other, but the story is very different 
depending on the line of approach. Cultural 
movements figure large in McArthur's narra- 
tive bohemianism, the cult of recreation, the 
influence of urban life on interpersonal rela- 
tionships, consumerism and so on. As be 
checks them off they flow together into a sort 
of tide , floating the actor up in the mind of the 
public until the pinnacle of the American 
Dream is reached. 

Though the occasional opinion may give one 
pause - for example that emotional acting has 
generally been accepted as the kind most 
likely to succeed, or that mass culture is conser- 
vative because people really want it that 
way - McArthur's analysis is interesting and 
illuminating, especially so at the point where 
late nineteenth-century theatrical naturalism 
shades off into the unabashed display of perso- 1 
nality. Yet it has to be said that there is a 
strong whiff of the seminar room about the 
book. New cultural orders tend to get 
"inaugurated", Victorianism and modernism, 
traditionalism and realism, come and go in neat 
rdsumd form, like so many parcels. One longs 
for a nearer view sometimes, for a suppler, less 
jigsaw-like treatment. Mrs Patrick Campbell, 
describing impudently bored and nosey society 
hostesses who demanded to know whether her 
leading man was in love with her, is worth' 
paragraphs about highly industrialized 
societies vicariously experiencing the violation 
of social tnboos. Ail the same this is a dlfficiili; 
and interesting subject, and the author bM 
drawn together many complicated strands very , 
efficiently. Actor and celebrity-worship Ism.. 
extraordinary and not very reassuring phe- 
nomenon of twentieth-century society, and is; 
origins are worth Investigating. 


Catholic enthusiast called Paddock - hence the 
play’s gunning title. Following a series m 
revelatory family quarrels and debates, the gin 
is drowned, an event which precipitates two 
opposed Interpretations that constitute the 
drama’s theme. 

The play has elements in comnion wiih.- 
Powys’s second and thifd novels. The nidj..; ■ 
drama of Rodmoor is evident in the sense®. ; - 
’ foreboding, the, stbrm-lashed cruinbling jnan^;/ f 
house; the goblin-ilke^ old servants, above allrt :; f 
the apocalyptic utterances of the Revd Jora ,. 1 
Paddock. More interestingly, however, we , J ; 
find that troubling awareness of the 11 K 

world which had distinguished After JW ... | ? 
Fas/i/on. Qver agaihst the inhibitions , i r 
siqns of.the Sark; family are set the figures ^* ^ 
yoiirtg politician dnd a girl of "6dyhnc^ ; : 
views, who.ls prepared to practise birthcontrw, fv 
and lo support herself by giving classes m Sw • ? yr 
edupation.In this collision of dfccadbn^jW •, 

modeiTiitysomeklndbfquestioningpfPo'^Y 

own .family world geenis to be . golrig ^ 

play has an autobiographical flavour. 1 By - f ;ri 
trashing deittonic, foi^es in \Vhibh pe.;biw^;j?vg ;* 
half belieVed with the actual power bf hurpour , ^ 
common sense and accident , Powys was j tjj: 

cutting the bogus literary romanticism 
hp<3 been the; bape of his early wriring;,Not j 

< effective: as.-a play, Paddodk Calk'}* ; t?? 
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On October 10, ad 19, as every schoolboy used 
to know from ploughing through the Annates 
of Tacitus, Germanicus died at Antioch, 
perhaps from poison, in the course of his mis- 
sion to regulate the Eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire. The death of the central figure 
in the emerging Imperial dynasty, both 
nephew and adopted son of the reigning 
Emperor, Tiberius, was to call forth the full 
range of elaborate forms of commemoration 
which Roman public life could now supply. On 
December 16, Tiberius delivered a funeral ora- 
tion before the Senate, and modestly confessed 
that he thought it appropriate that his testi- 
mony to the life and virtus of Germanicus 
should be immortalized on bronze and pre- 
served for the edification of the H iuvennts of 
our children and descendants". Probably at a 
subsequent meeting, Drusus, the son of Tiber- 
ius and hence adoptive brother of Germanicus, 
delivered a similar speech. At yet a further 
meeting, still in December, ad 19, the Senate, 
attended by 285 of its 600 members, voted a 
whole series of honours for the deceased: an 
arch in the Circus Flaminius, suitably crowned 
with a statue of Germanicus mounted on a 
triumphal chariot; another on Mount Amanus 
in Syria, and a third arch or monument on the 
Rhine; and there was to be an annual suspen- 
sion of public business in Rome and the pro- 
vinces on the anniversary of Germanicus’ 
death. Furthermore, the consuls-designatc for 
ad 20, M. Messalla and M. Aurelius Cotta 
Maximus, as soon as they had entered office, 
and at tbe first moment that the auspicia 
allowed, were to bring before the populus a law 
on the honores of Germanicus, without waiting 
for the normal two or three eight-day periods 
to elapse. 

With this we suddenly see, embedded in a 
different world, where their functions and 
meaninghad been almost entirely lost, the pro- 
cedures of the andent nuclear dty-state of 
Rome: the Senate could advise on laws, and 
the annual magistrates could propose them, 
but the populus decided on them by its votes - 
though only after notice had been given for a 
period covering (for the benefit of those who 
came in to the city from the countryside) three 
successive market-days. Yet this was a new 
world where the centre of Rome had been 
transformed by dynastic monuments in which 
the Senate voted honours for a ruling house, 
and in which it itself would meet in the new 
temple of Apollo dedicated by Augustus 
directly next to his own house on the Palatine: 
the bronze record of Drusus’ speech "was to be 
set up on the Palatine in the portico adjoining 
the temple of Apollo, in the templttm where 
the Senate meets", 

We know these details from a vast new in- 
scription; amounting in all to some 100 lines, 
discovered in the spring of 1982 not far south of 
Seville, and just published by J. Gonzfilez in 
Zeitschrift far Papyralogie und Epigraphlk, 
Voiufoe 55. For the Senate had now become 
not only the sounding-board for a dynasty but a 
focal element in a Mediterranean empire. As 
Such , it took steps to see that its commemora- 
tion of Germanicus was known far and wide: 

Furthermore, the Scripte wishes and thinks it 
appropriate. In order that the ptetas of all l he ordlnes 
towards the donuts A ugusra , and the unanimity of all 
citizens In. honouring the niernoria of Gerriianlcns, 
should be the more readjly apparent, that the consuls 
ahould.post up this senafiu coiisM/fiim accompaniod 
by their own edict , and should order the magistrates 
Ond ambassadors of tbe municipalities and coloiilae 
W take copies and send then! to the muaidpaillles , 
: ahd coloijlde of Italy, and to those colonlae which ore 
. in the .provinces; and those also who are governing . 

toll that \hh^enatta<^Jtum lsputup In the most 1 
frequented place possible, . : 

So it was tjiaf the population of Romanized 
southern Spain,’ fi! |in| the soil In the fertile 
. v^jjey of ihe Giiadalquivir, gained the qppor- 

• . hiftifv fn nDDaVnl-ia'.nnmaitiv nt laiciim rMlIillff 


. Jb'e fqTOfdsVpf the Senate’s proceedings In 
Rottie;' And so top , now , Have we. ‘What Syme 
;.ance tailed ^tlje loyal.wjal if small towns’ 1 ^.; 


along with a range of other motives which 
prompted that extraordinary volume of in- 
scriptions on bronze or stone which marks 
some but not all periods of the Ancient World - 
has transformed our knowledge of that world, 
at least as regards those aspects of life which 
could be formally expressed and preserved for 
posterity on stone or bronze. For even if much 
of life could never find a place in such public 
documents, what they cannot help revealing is 
what at a given moment people felt ought to be 
recorded, in what terms and using what con- 
cepts. Thus, to take the example of the passage 
quoted above, the Senate in ad 19 evidently 
presupposed that there were both coloniae and 
munlcipia in Italy; but that in the provinces the 
only type of "Roman” town was the colonial 
there were (it seems) no provincial towns for- 
mally categorized as municipia. If that was 
really so, most books on the Romnnization of 
the Western provinces will have to be re- 
written. 

The "loyalty zeal” which the Senate's decree 
called for was felt also at Heba in Etruria, 
where they duly inscribed a long and agoni- 
zingly complex document (the "Tabula Hcb- 
ana") recording that part of the honours for 
Germanicus which consisted of inventing new 
voting-units ( centuriae ), made up of senators 
and equites, and adding them to the “assembly 
of centuries” (an institution which was alrcody 
quite complicated enough for ull except ex- 
treme devotees). The last column of the new 
document from Southern Spain conveniently 
overlaps with the beginning of the “Tabula 
Hebana", and thus reveals why the people 
there felt obliged to inscribe these complex and 
(surely) unintelligible provisions. These were, 
as we already knew, simply one element in the 
ritual honours (or the deceased Germanicus', 
the Senate had, however, expressed its loyalty 
to the dynasty (pletas ... in donutm Augus - 
lam) by instructing all the Romanized com- 
munities of the Empire to follow suit by liter- 
ally copying their words. 

This new document from Spain of course 
came too Inte to be used by Richard Talbert in 
his monumental study of the Roman Senate as 
it was in the Imperial period. Previous studies 
of the Senate's collective functions and consti- 
tutional role had concentrated on the Republi- 
can period. Work on the Imperial Senate in 
this century has been almost entirely prosopo- 
graphical - devoted, that is, to individual sena- 
tors or to senatorial families; to the structure of 
the senatorial career (revealed by the new 
genre of the career-inscription, recording all 
the posts held by a living man up to the pres- 
ent); to the upward mobility of provincial 
families rising into the Senate, and to the con- 
sequent balance of regional "representation” 
there. Keith Hopkins, in Death and Renewal 
(1983), has recently reminded us that those 
families thus displaced will not all just have 
died out; there must have been some down- 
ward mobility as well, involving families which 
by choice or financial necessity dropped out of 
the search for public honours (unpaid, and in 
some cases very expensive) and renounced the 
opportunity to speak in the Senate. 

The great merit of Talbert's first-class book, 
a model of careful and self-denying schol- 
arship, is to redirect attention back to the col- 
lective character and collective functions of the' 
Imperial Senate. What qualifications were re- 
quired for membership? How many senators 
were 1 here and how manyof them attended 
and voted? Who could speakVand how were 
votes token? Was indeed, given the 
dominance of the Emperor’s will, any real de- 
bate at ali? Here Talbert argues against the 
generally accepted view that a dearly marked 
procedural change took place in the second 
century: the Emperor often proposed meas^ 
ures, including changes in the law, (o the Sen- 
ate in the form of a speech (oratio), and the 
, Senate’s acceptance was so mechanical that the 
Imperial orations themselves, came; to ' be 

3 uoted as a source of law; So indeed they were, 
n occasldnj.hut^ Tolbert shows that the sena- 
tors did still pass B cohsithum, which we do not 
knotV to have, been Invariably identicd.lii;cdn- 
teqt.with the' original ora/io, Aijd pght.up to 
(He 2309 it is ihese senatorial consul fa, arid noj , 
their predecessors’ orrirtphw, which Emperors 
. then^]vte.k|upt«|‘ As s6u r pet„5>F JaW/, . ' • ; 

. . ' That the votesdf tkje $ehati had coirie to be. 


sources of law is one of a number of develop- 
ments by which the Senate, white losing other 
major functions, actually gained sonic new 
functions in the Empire which it had not exer- 
cised under the Republic. 

The most important of its losses is, [ think, 
not brought out clearly in this hook. Up till the 
late Republic, one of the Senate's primary 
roles had been to vote each year on the 
strategic shape of the Empire, and the disposi- 
tion of its forces, for the coming year: which 
provinces were to be consular (ie. were seen as 
being major strategic areas)? What forces 
needed to be raised and where should they be? 
This function, already severely dented by over- 
riding popular votes (as for Pompey in 66, or 
Caesnr in 59) disappeared altogether under the 
Empire, when the hierarchy of province was 
fixed (for instance, for ex-consuls, Africa and 
Asia us "public” provinces; and Syria, Spain, 
and later Britain. Pannonia, Cappadocia and 
others, as Imperial ones). The army, too, was 
stable in size , increasing only from time to time 
as a result of specific decisions. The Senate 
might well still be consulted on the alteration of 
the status of a province (for instance, ns we 
know, the change which sent Pliny the Young- 
er to Bltliynia as a consular legarus), or on the 
raising of soldiers. But it Itnd lost the annual 
direction of tlie strategic effort of tlic Empire. 

The Senate formally retained the right to 
vote triumphs, an issue of the greatest conten- 
tiousness under the Republic. But sifter 19 nc 
none but Emperors and members of their fami- 
lies ever held a triumph. With this invidious 
and loaded opportunity for discrimination 
effectively neutralized, the Senate could safely 
vote a whole range ofless dangerous honours- 
ovations, triumphal "ornnmenta”, statues in 
triumphal dress - bath for Emperors and their 
families und for individual senators. The new 
document rather beguilingly illustrates the in- 
evitable pressure to vote suitable honours to 
members of the dynasty, by recording that 
Germanicus, sent to the Eastern provinces as 
proconsul, had put things In order there fol- 
lowing the orders Unandata) of Tiberius, “not 
sparing his efforts until by a vote of the Senate 
an ovatio was granted to him". 

In this case, a function derived from (lie 
Republic was still exercised, but in an emascu- 
lated form, wholly overshadowed by the press- 
ures imposed by the Imperial regime, (t must 
have been overshadowed all the more by the 
location in which such votes were supposed to 
take place. For Augustus had laid down that, 
for votes on wars and triumphs, the Senate 
should meet fn the greatest of all hfs dynastic 
monuments, the temple of Mars the Avenger, 
the focal element of the massive new Forum 0/ 
Augustus. Talbert’s invaluable discussion of 
the meeting-places of the imperial Senate is 
perhaps a little too seif-disciplined in not allow- 
ing some imaginative reflection on the effects 
of these heavily dynastic locations: the temple 
of Apollo, directly next to the Imperial resi- 
dence on the Palatine; the Curia Julia in the 
Forum, begun by Julius Caesar and dedicated 
by Octavian in 29 bc; and the temple of Mars, 
where you went up the steps past a statue- 


group consisting of a bronze chariot drawn by 
four horses and surmounted by the victorious 
figure of Augustus himself. 

None the less even these honorific votes, and 
the speeches -- sometimes by the Etnpcror in 
person - which promoted them, will have 
served a communal purpose in celebrating the 
successes of the Empire and the virtues and 
modes of conduct which were required for 
them. As wc have seen, the educational func- 
tion of Tiberius’ funeral oration celebrating the 
(rather modest) achievements of Germanicus 
was made quite explicit by the Emperor him- 
self. Similarly, the speeches of thanks which 
consuls, as early as the end of Augustus’ reign, 
came to make to the Emperor, could be used as 
the vehicle of a collective ideology. The only 
one preserved, admittedly in an expanded 
form, is the Panegyric delivered by Pliny the 
Younger Bfter he entered office as suffect con- 
sul in ad J00. In remarking on its all too evident 
tediousness, Talbert docs not, I think, suffi- 
ciently recognize how explicitly it lays down 
the patterns of conduct hnppily fulfilled in the 
present Emperor (Trajan), half-fulfilled in the 
brief reign of his predecessor (Ncrva), and 
comprehensively negated by Ais predecessor, 
Domitian. But Domitian had been murdered. 
So had Gaius, while Nero hud avoided such a 
fate by suicide. So also would Com modus and 
C'nracalla bc murdered; in short, such a fine 
awaited nil those Emperors who most clearly 
offended against the expectations expressed in 
the Panegyric. 

The Senate, therefore, for nil its apparent 
powerlessness and for all the flood of 
sycophantic rhetoric in praise of the Emperors 
and members of their families and households 
which occupied so much of its time, did none 
the less embody and express a quite coherent 
set of demands and expectations which offered 
unmistakable guidelines that Emperors 
crossed at their peril. The concept of the cililis 
princeps , as Andrew Wallace-Hadrill has 
called him, the Emperor who kept his conduct 
and the outward, expression of his power with- 
in certain bounds, exercised an enduring influ- 
ence , at least until the third-century Emperors 
found themselves almost permanently away 
from Rome. Even in the fourth century, when 
they were based in Constantinople, Antioch, 
Slrmium, Milan and Trier, they still, on their 
rare visists to Rome, presented themselves in 
the Senate, made speeches and listened to 
appropriately flattering orations in return. 

One of the many services which this book 
renders is that it will make possible a serious 
study of tbe Senate,- in terms of individual and 
collective function, in the period of the crisis of 
the Empire, the transformation of its institu- ! 
tionsandlhe relocation of its centres of power; 
the period, let us say, between /so 229, when 
Sever us Alexander shared (he consulship with 
the historian Cassius Dio, and 357, when Con- 
stantius n paid his famous (and only) visit to 
Rome, brilliantly described by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, to be amazed by the grandeur of 
its monuments. He too, however, in traditional 
style, addressed the "nobility" In the Senate 
and the people from the rostra, and presided at 
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horse-races in the Circus. 

We can see this transition first in terms of 
continuity, or otherwise. How many families 
retained an unbroken sequence of senators and 
office-holders through the period? One which 
did. for instance, was that of the Caesonii from 
Campania, whose steadily lengthening names 
illustrate nicely how increasing grandeur of 
style went hand in hand with the drift away of 
any real power and any central function in the 
Empire. L. Caesonius Macer Rufinianus en- 
tered the Senate under Marcus Aurelius, and 
will have been consul about ad 200; his son. L. 
Caesonius Lucillus Macer Rufinianus, was 
probably consul soon after 230, was one of the 
board of twenty senators “to take care of the 
res pubtica" In ad 23B {of which more below) 
and was Prefect of the City of Rome, probably 
in the 240s. The career of his son. L. Caesonius 
Ovinus Manlius Rufinianus Bassus, is set out in 
a splendid inscription of the 280s, found some 
twenty years ago at Avcrsa in Campania. He 
will have been consul around 260, and was 
Prefect of the City under Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, in 285/6. His extensive list of functions 
already exhibits the characteristic features of 
fourth-century senatorial roles: they are purely 
civilian, and are confined to Italy and North 
Africa. Finally Ms grandson, Caesonius Bassus 
(undoubtedly an abbreviation of a much longer 
name), is recorded as consul ordlnaritts in 317 
- under Constantine and Licinius. 

The issue of continuity and evolution would 
involve, for instance, the question of what was 
meant at successive periods by senatorial 
status. How soon had it become, in marginal 
cases, something no more than just a title 
which allowed a senator to live in honorific 
leisure on his provincial or Italian estates, with- 
out attending the Senate-house, voting or 
holding office? In ad 255, for instance, a mnn 
\ of senatorial status from Philadelphia in Lydia 
is found representing his native city as an 
embassy to Valerian in Antioch. This function 
does not suggest that the Curia in Rome played 
much part in his life. But . once again , Talbert’s 
careful examination of the duties and functions 
bf the Senate up to the 23tis,'a1ong with a study 
by Werner Eck of the inscriptional evidence 
for the presence and activity of senators in their 
home towns, will provide exactly the basis 
which is needed for a delineation of the rapidly 
evolving character of senatorial functions from 
the mid-third century to the mid-fourth. 

Even so, given that the chosen terminal date 
is ad 238, it seems o pity not to have discussed 
the extraordinary episode of that year, when 
y for the first and only time the Senate produced 
its own candidates, from, among its own ranks, 
to confront a reigning Emperor, Maximinus 
(“the Thracian"); and in doing so not merely 
named two Emperors but appointed a group of 
twenty senators, including u Caesonius Ovi- 
niu$ Macer Rufinianus, “to take care of them ■ 
publica", raised forces in Italy and resisted 
Maximinus, who was killed by his own troops 
besieging Aquilela. The episode was to have, 
no sequel in later history; aiid even the two 
men put up . as “senatorial" Emperors, 
Pupienus and Balbinus, were very soon to be 
killed by the soldiers in Rome. None the less, 
it is striking how clearly Herodian, writing , 
perhaps a couple of decades later, sees this 
■ , ivent as representing the continued claims of. 

the Seriate to be the source of legitimacy in the' 
Empire. He thus records (or imagines) Pupi* ■ 
onus addressing the, troops outside Aquileia 
: lh these words- (as they appear in the Loeb 

:■ ; translation): 

■ '• Thq Senate and the Roman people decided lo cHoose 
i", , \is because of oiir noble birth and many, achieve- ; 

meptt in a long Series of offices, which we held like 
. graded promotions before reaching this final' posf- - 
tfon^The empire is not theprlvate property of a. 
• single (non but by tradition the common possession 

■ /' of the Roman people, ,i v .; -..J' 

\4.. if the Roman people Had indeed met in ad 
. 238 to pass' a law on foe poweii of the new, 
Emperors,' that Would certainly be surprising. 

: Built Is not otot of the question. Cassius Dia, 

: ' Writing some two decades before this; categor- , 
'■ jcally states (hat the popufus and plebs still 
formally met to confirm elections lo senatorial 
offices “fo conform to the ancient rites". But 
since the beginning of Tiberius’ reign, the ac- . 
tual choice qf office-holders had been entirely 
predetermineci,: either by the Ertiperqr him- 
seif ori for the rest, by agreement within the' 


the Younger shows about canvassing for candi- 
dates whom he supported shows that this was a 
real political function, which the Senate had 
gained at the expense of the people. The “long 
ritual of the elections" , as Pliny calls it in the 
Panegyric . still took place on the Campus Mar- 
tius; but it was just that, a ritual. 

Here was one area, then, where the Senate 
ns a body exercised some real power, where it 
had not done so in the Republic. Private can- 
vassing apart, the process was conducted 
through the medium of speeches, made by 
those (including the Emperor) who proposed 
candidates; by Pliny’s time this was followed by 
a formal voting procedure. This genuine, if 
sharply restricted, political process thus exhi- 
bited one central characteristic which it shared 
with all the other functions which the Senate 
either had inherited from the Republic (like 
the hearing of provincial embassies, which 
lasted until towards the end of the second cen- 
tury ad) or had actually gained in the early 


phrase, of what was actually said, and what 
forms of persuasion were employed. Talbert 
does not lake, and could not reasonably have 
been asked to take, the further step from the 
contexts and occasions when the Senate met to 
the question of the content and colour of what 
Emperors and senators said within its walls. 
The cultural history of senatorial rhetoric re- 
mains to be written. 

Of all the business which passed through the 
Senate, perhaps the most important was the 
new function of legislating. In the early 
Empire, as the new inscription of ad 19 illus- 
trates, legislation could still be effected by the 
old procedure of a vote in the Senate followed 
by a lex put before the people meeting in their 
assembly (the other form of assembly , made up 
not of 193 centuriae , but of the thirty-five 
tribes). But no measure passed after the end of 
the first century ad is described as a lex, and the 
legislative meetings of the tribal assembly 
probably just lapsed. Meanwhile, from the 
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Empire, such as the function of conducting 
trials for treason or financial malpractice, or, 
most important of all, of legislating. 

The common characteristic is that ail of 
these processes involved the use of oratory. 
The speech in the Senate, like the speeches 
made in innumerable other contexts within the 
public life of the ancient world, was an art-form 
whose delivery and phraseology might be the 
subject of detailed comment - as we see in 
FrOnto's correspondence, brought to life a cou- 
ple of years ago by E. J. Charaplln in Pronto 
and Antonine Rome. These speeches might be 
published in book form (like the Panegyric, or 
the book containing twelve of Hadrian’s 
speeches, including at least one .addressed to 
the Senate)/ or reproduced on provincial in- 
scriptions, like Claudius’ speech in the Senate 
in ad 48, i immortalized in bronze bn the famous 
inscription from Lyon, or a senator’s in ap 177, 
commenting on Imperial proposals about the 
price of gladiators. . . 

More than that, however, even the most 
formal and routine of such speeches, for In- / 
stance proposing the erection of honorific sta- 
tues to* another senator, involved persuasion 
by recourse to accepted values, the delineation 
of what was. appropriate or inappropriate con- 
duct, and; the invocation of historical pre- 
cedents; The tatter' element 1 of course gained 
much greater significance if the subject-matter 
were sdme serious military crisis. WhenMaro- 
boduqs, King of the Suebjari Germans, crossed 
into Roman territory; os a fugitive in ad 19, 
Tiberius addressed the Semite and said that he 
' bad been a greater danger than Philip II to the 
Athenians or Pyrrhus or Aiitiochus 1 III to the 
popuha Rottianus. “The Oration is preserved", 
Tacitus 1 writes, “and in It he expounds the 
greatness of the man, the ferocity of the peo- 
ples under his rule, how- close this enemy had 
been to Italy, and the devices which he himself 
had used to bring him down." It is both the 
strength and foe weakness of Tacitus’ A tut ales 
that it depends so heavily on paraphrasing 
speeches made, or summarizing measures 
takdn, in the Senate, as a means of holding a 
mirror to the Julio-CIaudian period. In con- 
sequents, however, his narrative serves to ex- 
paniij .enormpifePy 1 the?' rdfcori3; 'eV^d iri pW 


reign of Augustus onwards, senatus consulta 
acquire the function of establishing new legal 
rules and administrative arrangements, and 
are subsequently quoted as being themselves 
sources of law. (It is pointless to ask whether 
they really, in strict constitutional terms, were 
sources of law. We can only proceed empiri- 
cally: a source of law Is whatever is treated as 
such in the system in question.) 

It is precisely here that The Senate of Imper- 
ial Rome performs its most important single 
sendee. Chapter Fifteen, giving what the au- 
thor with typical modesty calls a “conspectus" 
of legislative senatus consulta and imperial orn- 
tiones in the Senate, produces a quite remark- 
able survey of over 2()0 items, which at once 
puts the study of this aspect of the Senate’s 
functions on an entirely new footing. It also, 
inevitably, raises wider questions. With the 
apparent disappearance of legislative assemb- 
lies, whatever was new law, or re-interpreted 
old law, under the Empire was made by either 
the Emperor or the Senate. Most of the Im- 
perial legal pronouncements which we know of 
were in some sense responses to immediate 
needs for legal rulings. This category includes 
. replies to consultations by office-holders, such 
as provincial gQvernors; judgments given in 
cases heard personally by an Emperor; and 
replies, sometimes called subscripAones, to in- 
; dividual petitioners. .Tfie vast majority of the 
; Imperial pronouncements .of this period whi$h 
fire preserved In the Codex J us tinianus come in 
this last category.. All these foims of pro- 
-houncement are quoted, both by jurists, and by 
subsequent Gmperinp.- as sources of law, or as 
. precedents in interpreting existing. Jawi Rut, 
'■first, are these 'rhUngUhd interpretations refil-" 
;ly those of the sucbessiVe Empcrprs in person? 
A negative answet bifi, tyeen proposed -t?y, for 
instance) Tony Honp^ ip. Emperors and 
Lawyers, The real authors, dnttasvieW, were 
the lawyers who succosSivply hefd the office of 
a llbellisi the coat mlght be the cbat otSepU- 
mius SeVerus, butfoe^oi^tya$ that of Papi- 
nian. But there. are problems: the a libellfs (“jn , 
charge Of petitions*) [did nqt)' ^ fafi as;,we' 
know, sit in on fmp^al.jUri^ictipp 6r lqhk 
after letters to office-hprdei&:^ v ' « v ■' 
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Imperial legislative pronouncement? Thro 
were also other, more positive forms of i- i 
penal “legislation": the instructions (mandan) \ 
issued to governors and other office-holders 
(which, however, steadily ossified into ao 
established code); edicts, which seem not to 
have been very common until we reach the 
reforming zeal of Diocletian (and who com. 
posed Imperial edicts wc do not know); and 
legislation promoted via Imperial orntlonesfo 
the Senate. In the light of Talbert's magisterial 
survey of the evidence, this form of legislation 
takes on n very considerable significance, The 
Emperors, if present, delivered their own ora- 
tions: if absent, they had them read out by 
others. Who composed them? What were the 
sources of the legal thinking which went into 
them? Did the Senate always act simply as a 
passive recipient of these legislative pro- 
nouncements? Or, as Talbert cautiously sug- 
gests, might its response on occasion have had t 
some influence on the wording and content of a \ 
subsequent senatorial decree? ; 

If so, it could only have been through the 
vehicle of speeches made by senators following i 
the delivery of the Imperial oratio. We come 
back once again, therefore, to the question ’ 
first of senatorial oratory as such, and secopd ' 
of its subject-matter, content and preconcep- 
tions. What was the legal, social and philo- 
sophical content of the surprising range of leg- 
islation which went through the Imperial Sen- 
ate? Whose legislation was it in reality? That of , 
the Senate as representing (in a loose sense) . 
the propertied classes of the Empire? Of suc- 
cessive Emperors? Of anonymous “advisers 0 ? 

At all events the legislative function of the 
Senate, whether still to some extent a real de- 
bating-chamber, or merely a platform for the 
Imperial will (howeveT that was formed), m& 
play a significant part in any conception of the 
' evolution of Roman law as eventually assem- 
bled - codified is too strong a word - in the 
Digest and the Codex of Justinian. But this 
function, as it seems, did not outlast theeady 
third century. Or did it? In form at least, it did 
For, as Talbert duly notes, it was on Imperial, 
missive, (described by Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, os an oratio) addressed to the Senate 
in ad 258 which laid down a series of penalties 
for Christian bishops, deacons and presbyters, 
and for high-ranking lay persons who persisted 
in the confession of Christianity. With this wc-. 
may, however, have reached the vanishing 
point of the Senate's legislative function. For . 
the Emperor’s missive, probably written from 
Syria, was accompanied by copies of the letters 
which he had written to provincial governors . 
about the steps to be taken against the Christ- 
ions. There was no apparent room for senat- 
orial debate. Whether there will hove bedn a 
formal vote is not clear. • ' . 

Thus, as it seems, the legislative function of 
the Senate petored out in the first half of tire • 
third century, and with it the last real trace of 
government by the organs of the Classical ta t - ; 
pub lien. Accordingly, it was wholly appropm •. 
ate for The Senate of Imperial Rome to stop 
this point in time. Enough has been said above ■ 
to illustrate the conclusion that this 
bound to take its place as n standard work of 
Roman history, and as a much-used rtirtintf 
point for further investigations of the, natuj 
and evolution ofthat still mysterious entity-, IW j 
Roman Empire. . . . . 'j. ? i 

Virgil and his. Influence, edited 1 

Martindale (264pp.£14.95, paperback £7 .M-V' 
86292 134 1), is published by the Bristol 
slcal Press (under the general edUorship 01 . ■ 
John H. Betts) do Department of WJJS 
Wills Memorial Building, Queens Road, Bflr 
to! BS8 1RJ, arid is based. On a reries.bf^Pg 
lectures given at the University. of / 

autumn of 1981 to celebrate the bimU|M™“^ - 
of the death of Virgil. It contains the follow^' 
contributions: “The Poetic Intention of VWJ-J. - 
AentUT by R. D. Williams, " Virgil 
by Calm Hqrdie; “Virgil arid Shakespearq. 

A: D. Nuttall, “The Aeneld and Parodist W i . 
by K, W. Gransden, "Virgil and the 

Arts" by .Nigel Llewellyn, “Virgil and, the Au . 
gustans" by ^dgus. .Ross,. “Virgil and 
Nineteenth Century” by Norpnan Vance;. J . , 

Eclogues and the Pastoral Traditirid“Jw i^^! 
ehce Writer i “Virgil at tbe Tufri 
Stepheq Medcalf find '• " ’Vergil Dying ^ 
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The Story-Teller’s sources 


Miranda Seymour 

MICHAEL J. COLACURCIO 

The Province of Piety: Moral history in 

Hawthorne’s early tales 

670pp. Harvard University Press. £26.40. 

0674719573 

ALLAN GARDNER LLOYDSMITH 
Eve Tempted: Writing and sexuality in 
Hawthorne's fiction 
181pp. Croom Helm. £15.95. 

0709923686 

A thoughtful child whose first spelling book 
opened with the bald statement that “In 
Adam’s Fall, we sinned all" would be likely to 
spend a fair amount of time wondering about 
original sin. In Hawthorne’s case, the seed was 
sown on fruitful ground, as his early notebooks 
testify. “There is evil in every human heart 
which may remain latent, perhaps through the 
whole of life, but circumstances may rouse it to 
activity." A reader better acquainted with 
Hawthorne's fictions than his life might com- 
fortably progress from here to the address to 
the Puritans in the introduction to The Scarlet 
Letter (“Let them scorn me as they will, strong 
traits of their own nature have intertwined 
themselves with mine") and assume that be- 
hind the stories of sin , guilt and redemption lay 
a rigid upbringing of prohibitions and punish- 
ments. A moral, if not an actual, scourge must 
have been employed. 

Such assumptions would fly wide of the 
truth. Hawthorne’s childhood was neither 
harsh nor forbidding. Salem, the town where 
he grew up, had mellowed since its notorious 
Puritan days into a new liberalism and a spirit 
of comfortable prosperity. The novelist’s fami- 
ly were proto-unitarian In their sympathies and 
gentle in their domestic regime, Petted by 
the ladies of the house, allowed to read what- 
ever interested him (Spenser, Bunynn and 
Shakespeare were well thumbed), humoured 
by easy-going tutors and free to wander at will 
in the Maine woods, Hawthorne as a child 
belonged more nearly to an enlightened eight- 
eenth-century novel of education than to a 
Puritan tract on the infancy of saints. Later, as 
a student atBowdoin college, he neither dis- 
played, nor was rebuked for lacking, a reli- 


gious bent, but there is sound evidence for this 
having been the time at which he began to 
immerse himself in Puritan history. His read- 
ing then and in the twelve years of seclusion 
which followed was, if wc accept only half of 
the tracts, sermons and pamphlets that 
Michael Colacurcio believes him to have stud- 
ied, staggering in its thoroughness. A com- 
parison with Milton's “Horton period", a time 
of scholarly preparation for u vast intellectual 
labour, seems not unreasonable. 

There have always been two schools of 
thought on Hawthorne’s Puritanism. One fol- 
lows Herman Melville in finding a deeply reli- 
gious message in the stories and novels, a 
metaphorical endorsement of a neo-Calvinist 
view of the world, for which the classic Amer- 
ican expression is identified as “Puritanism". 
There was no doubt in Melville's mind that 
Hawthorne’s “great power of blackness . . . 
derives its force from its appeals to that Cnlvi- 
nistic sense of Innate Depravity and Original 
Sin, from whose visitations, in some shape or 
other, no deeply thinking man is always and 
wholly free". The second school follows Henry 
James, who, while always acknowledging the 
legacy of a sense of sin, could find in it only a 
literary donn£e of which the writer mndc aes- 
thetic use. “His relation lo it was only, as one 
may say, intellectual; it was not moral and 
theological. He played with it and used it as a 
pigment; he treated it, as the metaphysicians 
say, objectively." 

The problem remains. Was Hawthorne’s 
essence religious, or was it artistic? Do we go to 
the extreme of Yvor Winters’s view of the fic- 
tions as slight performances in impure alleg- 
ory, void of meaning, or settle with Herbert 
Schneider for a compromise on Hawthorne as 
a writer who “saw the truth behind the Calvi- 
nistic symbols, (who] recovered what Puritans 
professed but seldom practised - the spirit of 
piety, humility and tragedy in the face of the 
inscrutable ways of God"? 

The way to find Hawthorne’s primary mean- 
ing is, in Professor Colacurcio's view, to follow 
his traces, to quarry out his sources. Tills he 
proceeds to do with an enthusiasm and dili- 
gence which make bis book equally enjoyable 
as a piece of scholarly detection and as a work 
of revisionary criticism. “Occasional" ser- 
mons, political tracts, local histories, every 


Awkward afterthoughts 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

HERSHEL PARKER 

Flawed Texts and Verbal Icons: Literary 
authority in American fiction 
249pp. Northwestern University Press, 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 . $19.95. 

0810106663 

Hershel Parker writes: “Conscious of the 
hazards of defining my study strictly, I console 
myself with the knowledge that the man or 
woman who Is ambitious enough to undertake 
a comprehensive study of textual integrity and 
authority In literature and the other arts will 
build upon the arguments and demonstrations 
in this book.” This tone: of breezy self-confi- 
dence is sustained throughout a study bf the 
genesis of some American novels, most exten- 
sively Pudd'nhead Wilson, The Red Badge of 
Courage and Art American Dream ; for in- 
stance, Fredsori Bowers let him know about his 
review of Bowers's editions bf The Red Badge . 
that he “did not want to see any more of my 
fantasies . , .; . and . was thinking . . . . of 
sbing" k but “i had the kind of evidence we 
assumed any court would understand". . 

. i The combative, litigiops air, in which Parker 
operates; and which his lengthy aiitoblogra'ph- 
leal excursions reveal, seems, at least in part, of 
W? ; own making, Discussing New Critical 
approaches to Henry James's revisions, Parker 
n|tes a large quqiber pf Vapidities but has much 
less; to; say: positively about how critical re- 
sponses weterniiiTed by textual ignorance. He 
qnoteB a paragraph of His own which he "de^ 
tfffred to wop Jailer” info returning from the 
^W.to.tW' Inquire fCxt of An American 
grebrn, a paragraph in th$ course of which he 
remarked that ,l ^iiere js Hot a; person reading 
f^rcHa^ter ^fo.bas tiqt 


man Mailer - feeling superior to him is an 
occasional pastime of all literate Americans." 
Some wooing. This Benedick among the bib- 
liographers tells us that "You can pretty much 
believe Arlin Turner’s brief description of th£ 
process of composition” of Pudd'nhead Wil- 
son, "and what I have recently said in various 
places and what my former student Philip 
Cohen says, but until you have finished this 
chapter don’t believe anything that anybody 
else has said.” It is clear from what he quotes 
that Parker’s opponents have, with some 
glaring exceptions, been on the whole more 
temperate, and part of his fury comes from 
frustration at not being listened to. 

His treatment of Mailer is exemplary of his 
view of textual authenticity. He argues with 
some power that Mailer deliberately toned 
down Stephen Rojack’s sense of his own latent 
homosexuality because of fears about his own 
image. So doing, lie left incoherences which 
make it impossible, for example, for us to see 
the function of Detective Roberts properly. 
Mailer's deletions "Jed critics to misunderstand 
the book”, and, in particular, feminists, who 
did not see the more sensitive self Mailer re- 
moved. Porker’s view of authorial purpose is 
extremely brisk; the writer determines the 
meaning of his work from moment tp moment 
of writing, but is unlikely in revision to remem- 
ber accurately what he had meant .to do, or is 
too cavaiier to bother with exactitude (just as 
Packer couldn’t be bothered to construct hi? 
oWh Index, he vaingloriously Informs us).' He 
mocks the Idea of a “platonic archetype 1 ; fit 
which the writer alms, but he also means; to 
•‘celebrate , the author’s drive .toward formal 
unity’'. Few texts exist as “verbal: Icons, flo-* 
cause so- nw bave been dHfopfod by after- 
thoughts and editorial intrusion but “the 
book" ^tMaiior’s critic; mlsuqderetpodpra- 


kind of British and American Puritan writing, 
play a pari in providing the background to the 
early tales unci in shuwing how skilfully Haw- . 
thorue played with old news to give a hidden 
meaning to his slightest fictions. A study of 
elective sermons during Governor Belcher's 
administration reveals (hut P arson Hooper’s 
sermon in “The Minister's Black Veil" was the 
product of patient research and was meant to 
be pondered and evaluated. The Parson him- 
self, a notoriously difficult character to under- 
stand, becomes less obscure once we have 
accepted Hawthorne's profound interest in 
Puritan history. Behind Hooper stands John 
Hooper, the first Puritan in New England. Wil- 
liam Cooper, the Boston revisionist, and the 
English Thomas Hooker. The tormented par- 
son represents a good deal more than an early 
sketch of Arthur Dimmcsdale in The Scarlet 
Letter . 

The reuder who is patient enough to follow 
Colacurcio into a paper jungle of documents 
and tracts in the search for Hawthorne’s mean- 
ing is handsomely rewarded. It does help to 
know that “bool" was a seventeenth-century 
word for The Devil when we read in "Young 
Goodman Brown" that “we Puritans are n peo- 
ple of prayer und good works, to l hioi, and 
abide by no such wickedness”. It is through 
such apparently trivial points (hat we are made 
to appreciate the irony as well ns the know- 
ledge behind Hawthorne’s most seemingly lim- 
pid sentences. Minute analysis docs show the 
talcs to be more richly significant than they 
seem, epitomizing a whole complex of histor- 
ically conditioned and historically representa- 
tive choices thorough a dramatized moral 
dilemma. And it is hard to disagree with Col- 
acurcio in his wrath with Park Benjamin, who 
insisted on publishing the tales separately and 
robbed us of the chance to do more thnn sur- 
mise about the "Story-Teller" project, planned 
by Hawthorne. Whnt we are now tempted to 
take for authorial intimacy would then have 
been dearly recognizable as the voice of a 
dramatized persona, and the irony which we 
now have to struggle to unveil would have been 
quite readily perceptible. 

The Province of Piety is a m ajor contribution 
to Hawthorne critidsm; Eve Tempted is like 
Oscar Wilde's Remarkable Rocket, foil of fine 
promises and short on results. The promises 


archetype" to be arrived at by comparing its 
different appearances. 

Parker's theory of intentionality is simply 
inconsistent. On the one hand, he believes that 
the author discovers his purpose as hie goes 
along: on the other, he argues that there are 
true texts which authors arc inclined to over- 
shoot. His dismissal of Greg's ideas proceeds 
naturally from this, and is supported by the 
psychological studies of creativity by Albert 
Rothenberg on which, along with Dewey's 
theories, he lays much stress. His view can be 
attacked for more than internal inconsistency. 
Although he is right to emphasize I he degree to 
which partial revision con and does affect the 
meaning of what [is left untouched, Parker 
allows no space; for accident or happy second 
thoughts. He is scathing about Faulkner’s re- 
working of Sanctuary, which He denies was 
rewriting because it involved manipulating 
galleys, but he shows no sense of the way in 
which an author may come io sec more in his 
work than he knew was there, and may act in 
surprisingly rapid nnd . wholesale ways to 
develop such latencies. For Parker, the writer 
Is usually a careless fellow with won’t leave 
well alone. 

Equally, Parker assumes in his attacks on 
, critics that the texts he favours are the true 
ones, but oOcii, his reasons for such feelings are 
os much critical us scholarly (he bravely quotes 
- Donald Pizcrto this effect). He has much that 
Is very Interesting to $ny about the, texts' hu 
Scrutinizes, but his sense of texts as damaged is 
based on volue-judgnients . which are more 
. New Critical than he appreciates, Parker’s be- 
lief t^at texts exist in "perfect" form is as mis- 
taken as. the New Critics' frequent assumption 
1 that tli e text they have to hand la in Its perfect 
form, and this witty, provocative, rewarding 
book woufo have benefited from revision ns its 

. wp)P 1|o m tem?. clear.,, 


arc of provoking creative discussion by viewing 
1 la wt home’s texts in the light of the writings of 
Foucault on sexual relationships and of Der- 
rida on Rousseau. The intention is to show 
Hawthorne as a mun guiltily aware that the 
moralists of his time believed thill “wrong writ- 
ing'’ would lead to onanism, the dreaded sin. In 
Lluyd Smith’s view, "his discourse is a version 
of the contemporary discourse of sexuality; his 
recurrent tropes arc determined by the func- 
tions and innuendo of this language”. 

Dr Lloyd Smith has been most diligent in 
pluck ing/feurc du mat from Hawthorne’s texts 
lo illustrate his case. Zenobia’s flower, 
Miriam's crimson jewel, sex-laden settings (it 
is wonderful whnt the imagination can do with 
a brook, a dell and a stunted pine), snakes and 
staffs, a voyeur's glimpse of young girl* 
washing their feet and, of course, the protean 
scarlet letter are all, if we so choose lo see 
them, capable of asexual interpretation. Even 
the notoriously naive Phoebe becomes an cnrly 
sex-kitten if we start to think about her tempt- 
ing cakes which everyone wants to taste twice, 
Lloyd Smith Is not the first to sec that the 
Rome of The Marble Faun represented ancient 
decadence, but he may well claim thHt honour 
for discovering in Donatello's faun ears an in- 
describable symbol of the golden age, “danger- 
ous, erotic, lutuTiiblc only for its ignorance, of 
which the grotesque connection lurks in the 
background, in the figure of the beginning of 
the alphabet . . . ABCDEFCi". (A for Aunm? 
A for adultery? 1 still fail to grasp the signifi- 
cance . ) His imagination lakes a yet livelier leap 
in discovering that Miriam's reference to the 
practice of staining a statue with tobacco juice 
harks back to “the secretions of fauns nnd 
satyrs of the golden nge”. 

There are good sections on the significance 
of the Gnostic Heresy to Hilda nnd Kenyon in 
The Marble Faun and on the house us a para- 
digm for the body in The House of Green 
Gables. A certain dishonourable pleasure in 
the book comes from a wealth of imaginative 
misprints of which the best is “the gripe of this 
little hand”. 

TWO EXCEPTIONAL TEXTS 
PUBLISHED FOR THE 
FIRST TIME 

PAPYRUS BODMER XXIX - 
VISION DE DOROTHEOS 
Edft6 par Andre Hurst, Olivier Raverdin, 
Jean Rudhsrdt. 

En appendice; Description at delation 
du Codex dos Visions par Rodolphe 
Kaaaer et Gullelmo Cavaflo. 

The Vision of Dorotheas is the first and 
hitherto completely unknown text of a 
collective manuscript on papyrus, called by 
the, editors Codex ol Visions, belonging to 
the 8odmeriana Library and to be dated In 
(he 4UV5th century. The narrator, 
“Dorothaos, son ol Quintus Ihe Poet", lived 
In the time of Diocletian and describes, In 
Homeric hexameters, a vision of his 
downfall ahd subsequent atonement. The 
edition provides the diplomatic 
transcription and a critical version of the 
poems, as well as a French translation, a 
commentary and an Introduction. 

This highly enigmatic text will no doubt 
suscltate much discussion among classical 
philologists and theologians. 

SFn 64, 129 pp„ 9 illustrations 
ISBN 3 856B& 021 3 

LE ROMAN DE WALDEF 
(Cod. Bodmer 168) 

Edit* par A. J. Holden. Bibliotheca 
Bodmerlana, Stria Textoa, V. 

The edition of this Important Anglo-Norman 
text, sup/iving In only one manuscript 
owned by the Bodmerlana, has long been 
awaited. It fills a considerable gap in our 
knowledge of the 13th century French 
literature. Aparl from a critically annotated 
text ol over 22.000 verses, this publication 
contains an Introduction in which the editor 
discusses the. problems ol sources, the) 


historical value of the work, and provides art 
analysis of the language ol both the author 
anq the scribe, A full glossary Is appendedJ 
An unknown text which should open new 
vistas lor those Interested in Romance 
languages. 

SFr. 80. 373 pp., frontispiece 
ISBN 3 85882 022 1 

FONDATION MARTIN BODMER, 
P.O.B.7, 
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Caribbean conflicts 


David Montrose 

RALPH DE LA BOISSIERE 

Rum and Coca-Cola 

332pp. Allison and Busby. £9.95. 

085031 5662 

Ralph de Boissiere’s novelistic ddbut. Crown 
Jewel (originally published in 1952, reissued in 
1981), dealt with political turmoil in his native 
Trinidad during the 1930s, notably the struggle 
of the Workers’ Welfare Party to organize 
black and “coloured" labour. The novel dosed 
with its author looking forwards: “Enormous 
events . . . were unfolding in Europe Rnd 
would soon overturn and refashion the life to 
which ... all Trinidad had so long been accus- 
tomed.” Rum and Coca-Cola , which first 
appeared in 1956, portrays that overturned and 
refashioned life. In 1941 , America acquires the 
right to have bases on the island. Its workers 
are imported to build them, its servicemen to 
garrison them. This influx dislocates the col- 
ony’s social and economic framework. 

Both books recall John Dos Passos's U.S.A. 
albeit on a smaller scale and without the more 


eye-catching stylistic devices: each has the 
same episodic structure based on the experi- 
ences of characters from all classes, the same 
leftist inclinations. Less overtly political than 
its predecessor, Rum and Coca-Cola primarily 
concerns, like U.S. A . , the effect on individuals 
of prevailing mores (as conditioned on this 
occasion by the American presence). The acti- 
vities of Workers’ Welfare no longer occupy a 
central position; reappearing characters are 
assigned peripheral roles. At the heart of 
things is a distinctly melodramatic "love- 
triangle”: Fred, a black radical, is torn between 
the middle-class Indra, who is half-Indian, and 
Marie, a shantytown girl. After courting both, 
he becomes engaged to Indra. She, though, is 
susceptible to the all-pervading racial snobbery 
of Trinidad, where social acceptability is 
directly proportional to lightness of skin and 
straightness of hair. Despite loving Fred, she is 
ashamed of his negritude (“Good Lord, what 
broad nostrils he hasl”). The white newcom- 
ers, of course, make far more prestigious con- 
sorts. Eventually, she ditches him for one (Wil- 
bur Kemp). Marie, meanwhile, borrows from 
her American lover to open a cafe which 
proves popular with his compatriots. She 


Criminal proceedings 


T. J. Binyon 

JACK LIVINGSTON 
Die Again, Macready 
262pp. Macmillan. £7.50. 

0333372999 

Joe Binney , perhaps the only deaf (a delay fuse 
that didn’t delay on an underwater demolition 
job during the Korean war) private investiga- 
tor in New York or in fiction, is hired by actor 
William Macready to track down his business 
manager, Arnold Pelfrey, who has absconded 
with a quarter of a million of Macready’s dol- 
lars. Pelfrey is not too difficult to find: he’s 
swinging from the ceiling of a fourth floor room 
in a flophouse off Times Square. But then Bin- 
ney’s difficulties begin. Excellent characters, 
excellent background, excellent plot. Jack 
Livingston's first novel was voted the best pri- 
vate eye novel of 1982 by the Private Eye Wri- 
ters of America; there seems no good reason 
why he shouldn’t get his name on the cup for a 
second time. 


M,M. KAYE 
Death in Kashmir 

332pp. Viking. £7.95. 

0670800325 

While siding in Kashmir during the last days of 
the Raj, young Sarah Parrish, whose green 
eyes are compared by one admirer to “emer- 
alds and peridots and jade, sprinkled with gold 
dust and steeped in dew”, involuntarily be- 
comes yet another player in the Great Game. 
This is much the best So far of M. M. Kaye’s 
geographic thrillers: a frothy blend of espion- 
age and romance set in an India which the 
author yearns over nostalgically; and furnished 
with ari acerbic note on pronunciation for the 
benefit of the less than pukka reader. 


AMANDA CROSS 
Sweet Death, Kind Death 
177pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0575035188 

When distinguished historian Patrice Umphel- 
by, a member of the faculty at Gare College, 
an all-female establishment outside Boston, 
commits suicide & la Virginia Woolf by walking 
into the qoliegO lake, tongues begin to wag. 
And Kate-Fansler, (hat well-known amateur 
detective ahd English professor, yielding: to the 
entreaties of Clare’s president and Patrice’s 
biographers, cofnes to Gare diegulsed as a 
member of a task force on Gendpr Studies ft 
: tobk into the background of Patrice’s death, A. 
cool. elfigahtand cnidite bpqk, full of apposite 
quotations, with a great deal of Witty, if man- 
riered. Conversation; all 1 washed down on a .' 
flood-tide of gin antJ Lapfiro&lg- Biit action and 
detection are at the bottom of the, list pf Uigre- ■ 
'dlent*.\!i V.- >:ii\t 1 abfr.y- 


DAVID QU AMMEN 
The Zolfa Configuration 
256pp. Robert Hale. £8.95. 

0709019041 

Ex-Green Beret Mayberry, now a thirty-flve- 
year-old medical student at the Merritt hospi- 
tal in Oakland, California, is busy living down 
his past when an envelope containing restricted 
Information on how to build a thermonuclear 
device comes zipping through his letter box, 
bringing with it more than anyone's fair share 
of assault, battery, robbery and murder. David 
Quammen has put in a good deRl of research on 
this book, which alternates hectic, action- 
packed episodes from Mayberry’s wanderings 
with cool excerpts from the history of the de- 
velopment of the atomic and of the hydrogen 
bomb. Highly recommended, despite the odd 
loose end. 


SARAH CAUDWELL 
The Shortest Way to Hades 
207pp. Collins. £6.95. 

0002317389 

This is the second account given by Professor 
Hilary Tamar, Tutor in Legal History at St 
George's College, Oxford, of the adventures 
of her young friends Julia, Serena, Ragwort, 
Cantrip and Timothy, all barristers in Lincoln’s 
Inn. Like its predecessor. Thus Was Adonis 
Murdered , it is narrated throughout in an im- 
perturbably bland, mandarin style. This man- 
ner is echoed by the characters, who converse, 
whether at gun-point or seated in a restaurant, 
in exquisitely turned periods (with the excep- 
tion of Cantrip, who had (he misfortune to be 
educated at Cambridge). In addition, Ihere's 
an artful plot revolviag round a brilliantly ori- 
ginal gimmick, which the author demonstrates 
to us several times before revealing its import- 
ance in the denouement. 


SIMON BRETT ' 

A Shock to the System 
255pp. Macmillan, £7.50. 

0333377087 

Simon Brett has temporarily abandoned bis 
ageing actor hero, Charles Paris, for a much 
less likable character: Qraham Marshall, assis- 
tant head of personnel in the oil conglomerate 
Cfasoco, aman who has hit on ari Ingenious, if 
hardly new methpd of solring his domestic and 
business problems. A Shock to the System Is a 
far grimmer work, with a far more' pessimistic 
view of human nature, than Simon Brett’s 
other books; Tho arid desert of family life on 
theone htytdi *P d lhe treacherous jungle qf the 
office op (he other, are described, with an acid 1 
pen; the plot is fcfever and credible, and the grip 
factor Is close to maximum ; But (He book does 
seem h fjfectiori ; less Individual than a Charles 
: Psrihtffofr.fo ttq; jr;-2f T3 £.Y.£m; , . 


makes money, reunites with Fred. As in Dos 
Passos’s triolngy, though, success is dependent 
on greed nnd opportunism. Fred quickly de- 
tects unwelcome changes in Marie. After 
various partings and reconciliations, lljcy sepa- 
rate for good. Marie marries Wal, yet another 
American. 

The ultimate fates of the three characters 
provide a conspicuous moral. Fred, who alone 
retains his integrity, comes through with his 
ideals reinforced. Indra, discovering that 
Kemp is already married, becomes involved 
with Workers’ Welfare; but (because of her 
snobbery?) she lacks Fred’s passionate con- 
viction and remains unfulfilled. Losing both 
husband and wealth, dying insane, Marie 


receives the roughest treatment: authorial 
punishment for her iinrenounced corruption. 
While burely more subtle. Crown Jewel - 
through its vivid portrayals of injustice - 
nonetheless engaged the reader's sympathies. 
Rum and Coca-Cola fails in this regard. De 
Boissiere very obviously considers Marie 
(especially) and Indra to be victims of cultural 
imperialism, but the case for doing so seems 
unconvincing. The American occupation hard- 
ly created Marie’s avarice or India's snobbery, 
simply the circumstances in which these flaws 
manifested themselves. Rum and Coca-Cola 
still boasts some fine episodes; reveallngly, 
though, they are ones that focus on political 
conflicts, that most resemble Crown Jewel. 


African absolutes 
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ARc voluHonary Woman lo stand tria , 

147pp. Virago. £7 .95 (paperback £3.50). liberty”, althc 

0860686205 go against bin 
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A Revolutionary Woman is no ordinary novel, ters into their 

It is no extraordinary one either, being cut lynch the culp 

from well-worn if hard-wearing South African is a rheloricn 

themes: racial prejudice, the colour bar, Afri- men of the p 

kaner bigotry, white oppression; hung upon oured victim, 

another very old peg, miscegenation; and pointofvicw, 

rounded off with yet another old familiar, tlie play or the 
lynching party. Cathedral. It i 

The time is 1920, and the story is told in the of this odd be 

first-person present tense by a middle-aged There is lit 
English schoolmistress teaching in a Coloured fidelity to the 
school somewhere in the Karoo. Tlie narrator are top secre 
has been a friend and disciple of Gandhi, a one imagine 
passionate believer in his policy of passive re- phraseology ii 
sistance, but unable to understand the enigma the wooden a 
of his marriage to the self-effacing, down- jects . . . pos 
trodden Kasturbai. (A thread of women's lib pete with sue 
weaves in and out of the argument of the plot, nnd-Boonery 

but is never obtrusive.) After Gandhi’s depar- fcs young ma 
ture to India and the death of the narrator s nous beauty' 
Brahmin lover (who, like Gandhi, contracts a “his huge ties: 

child-marriage, which custom is anathema to Yet despit 
her as a woman) she has become intensely novel works; i 
involved with one of her Coloured pupils, conviction ev 
Ebrahim, whom she sees as a son and inheritor ever seem to 
of a new, casteless Africa. types, symbol 

Half-Zulu, half-Italian, Ebrahjm dreams of life. Indeed th 
escape to Europe, whereas the narrator thinks it reads more 
he should find his destiny in Africa. In the literal-minded 
event the boy seduces a menially retarded ginal poem. 

Northern initiations 


Boer girl, is charged with rape, and takes 
refuge with the schoolmistress, who finds a lib- 
eral Boer lawyer - liberal because educated in 
Europe? - for the defence. She wants Ebrahim 
to stand trial and thus "strike a blow for true 
liberty”, although the verdict must inevitably 
go against him nnd involve a long prison sent- 
ence. However, her Boer neighbours take mat- 
ters into their own hands nnd mount n posse to 
lynch the culprit. *rhc final section of the book 
is a rhetorical dialogue between the twelve 
men of the posse, the narrator and the Col- 
oured victim, each justifying his actions and 
point of view, rather like the chorus of a Greek 
play or Hie four knights in Murder in the 
Cathedral. It is here that the emotional validity 
of this odd book is manifest. 

There is little attempt at realism, or even 
fidelity to the period. "Tlie lives of the Boers 
are top secret, classified information” - can 
one imagine anybody using such Cold War 
phraseology in 1920? The style wavers between 
the wooden and the inflated; cliches like “ob- 
jects . . . possess their own secret life” com- 
pete with such occasional descents into Mills- 
nnd-Boonery as “I face the flagrant power of 
his young manhood”, at “you possess a lumi- 
nous beauty"; or with downmarket Updike: 
“his hugeness vanishes into my wetness". 

Yet despite such surface irritations, die 
novel works; its driving emotional energy forces 
conviction even though the characters hardly 
ever seem to coincide with reality. They arc 
types, symbols, larger and less complex than 
life. Indeed this short book is not a novel at all; 
it reads more like the prose version, by some 
literal-minded translator, of an effective ori- 
ginal poem. 


Gerald Mangan 

FREDERIC LINDSAY 
Brand 

167pp. Edinburgh: MacDonald. £6.95. 
0863340245 

Before it reveals itself as a rather subtle politi- 
cal parable, Frederic Lindsay’s first novel 
opens and proceeds very, much In the manner 
of a cryptic, fast-culling thriller.- its unnamed 
narrator, a young student at Glasgow Universi- 
ty, finds himself sole witness to a murder. Later 
- be recognizes the murderer as Broad, an hon- 
oured guest at a party given by His professor, 
but deference and self-doubt allow the mo- 
ment for denunciation to pass. He falls ill, and 
when he wakes up in hospital, these murky 
events appear even more dubious In the light of 
his delirium. Did he really see this urbane and 
well-connected man push a child off a bridge? 

Against a convincing background of grimy 
tenements and beery student-bars, the ambi- 
guous shadow of Brand- Is soon dogging his 
footsteps and manipulating his fate -r slnlstcf 
but paternal, monacirig but diriously protec- 
tive. We feel his presence in the near-fatal 
"accfcfcnt” that ends bis summer job as a rc- 
rnbyal-man, in the mysterious parcel entrusted 
to Mm by a nubile follow-student, and the 
obscure errand of niercy (bat leads to fos arrest 
for the. murder of her lover. A! the climax of 
the novel, When the police accuse him of assas- 
sinating ft famous politician in a Glasgow hotel, 
it is Brand who takes him Into custody to 


accompany his private investigations as a gov- 
ernment 8gent. 

Although politics have been the subject of 
academic debates on the sidelines, their entry 
into the action in this form seems, at first, a 
little fantastic; but this reaction proves symp- 
tomatic of what Lindsay has set out to drama- 
tize. In fiction, as in fact, Scotland Is a peculi- 
arly unlikely seEting for an act of terrorism, and 
the theme of Brond is the political enervation 
that makes it so improbable. Disconnected 
from tbe sources of power, the world it depicts 
is one resigned to its own impotence. “Deci- 
sions are things that happen somewhere else”, 
as one voice puls it. "Real things happen in the 
real world. Here In never-never land all you 
can do is beat your wife, or batter a stranger 
senseless against a wall.” 

Through his volatile and irresolute narrator, 
Lindsay has translated this predicament into , 
life-like personal terms. A pliable youth 
cdcooned by academia, unsure of his own 
perceptions find given to freakish outbursts, he 
is not without precedent in Scottish fiction as 
an unflattering symbol of an Insulated society.- 
When Brand makes invisible dccisiotls on hiS 
• behalf, assists in the loss of his virginity, and 
forces him out into the world of rialpoUtlk 
which he represents, the political metaphor is 
almost too obvious. Bui Brand largely trans- 
cends Us local meanings, both as a Kafkaesque 
allegory and as a novel of initiation into adult- 
hood, where it echoes a tradition (hat Includes 
both R, L. Stevenson’s Kidnapped and 
Alasdair Gray’s Lanark. It fa an ambitious 
ddbut, r :?i I : ■ •. . 
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PETER UNGER 
Philosophical Relativity 
132pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £14. 

0631 13428 X 

We seem in for another round of metaphilo- 
sophy, when philosphers take a break from wor- 
rying about knowledge and justice and worry 
for a while about philosophy. Every twenty- 
five years or so, having gained n little under- 
standing of our beliefs and our situation, we 
seem to have to absorb or consolidate it by 
reconsidering means we have been using. In 
this reconsideration philosophers make expli- 
cit their working assumptions during the past 
cycle, so that these can themselves be thrown 
into the field to be exnmined during the next 
one. So it was with the logical positivism of the 
1930s and 40s, with the metaphilosophical im- 
pact of Wittgenstein's Inter writings, and now 
again in the recent writings of American philo- 
sophers such as Richard Rorty. Robert Nozick 
and Peter Unger. 

Professor Unger's central claim is that some 
basic philosophical problems, in particular dis- 
putes about scepticism and free will, may be 
insoluble. (He isn't arguing that they are in- 
soluble, but that they may be, and that the 
question of whether they are or not may itself 
be insoluble.) His argument is really very sim- 
ple: these problems tum, he claims, on ques- 
tions of how we understand vague predicates 
like “certain" and •"causes". There are two 
attractive theories about such words, “contex- 
tualism" and “in van ant ism", and we may just 
not be able to choose between them. As a 
result, we may be unable to complete the case 
for or against apparently intelligible philo- 
sophical positions. 

Unger's main object is really these two pic- 
tures of language, and the difficulty of deciding 
which is right. His views about this lead on to 
some grand metaphilosophical claims: particu- 
lar philosophical problems turn on issues about 
words with the relevant kind of vagueness, and 
thus may be beyond our powers to resolve. 
And he gives the impression, in fact, of think- 
ing that the philosophicalness of a problem is a 
matter of its connection with the choice be- 
tween these two pictures. But that is, in a way, 
just advertising:. a way of feeling and showing 
the power of the ideas about thought and lan- 
guage he is struggling to formulate. 

■ Conte XtUaUsin and invariantism differ in 
their attitudes to words which seem to demand 


more perfect examples than the world actually 
provides. “Flat", for example, or “certain" or 
"round” . Notoriously, there aren’t any perfect 
circles or perfectly flat planes. And so if we are 
asked whether a (hept agonal) ZOpcoin is round 
we give qualified answers: it is not as round as a 
penny but is rounder than a die. Contextualism 
says that the 20 p coin is round or not depending 
on the standards set by the context: if we are 
classifying roughly round coins by shape then' 
“round" is taken to pick out a class which in- 
cludes pennies but not 20 p pieces, but if we are 
contrasting the general shapes of objects such 
as coins with those of objects such as dice or 
books then the intended class includes both 
pound and penny coins. In learning the mean- 
ing of “round" we are supposed to have 
learned the rules - which would have to be very 
subtle - determining what the range of a word 
in a given context is. 

Invariantism. on the other hand, is a very 
simple doctrine. It holds that “round” just 
means round, perfectly round, so 20 p coins 
are of course not round. And neither are pen- 
nies. Possibly no visible physical object is 
round. So when we say something is round 
what we are saying is almost always false. The 
simple theory thus needs a complicated 
psychology, to explain why we understand 
each other when talking of actual things we 
take to be round, when most of what we say is, 
taken literally, false. 

There is no doubt that contextual ist and in- 
variantist views are found throughout the his- 
tory of philosophy and that the contrast be- 
tween them is at any rate part of what is going 
on in a number of standard philosophical 
set-tos. Unger argues that sceptics tend to take 
“certain” in an invariantistway, and their com- 
ition-sensical opponents tend to take it in a 
contextualist way. And those who think that 
human freedom is incompatible with causal 
determination tend to take “cause", “deter- 
mines”, "could” in an invariantist way, while 
their opponents, wanting to see our freedom as 
a more robust business, tend to a contextualist 
understanding of them. Invariantism seems to 
be the way of extravagant or metaphysical 
theories. And we might take contextualism to 
be the bias of common sense, though it would 
be common sense as defended by philosophers 
rather than the views of the “man in the 
street'*, who is rather attracted by the possibil- 
ity that since all is caused nothing is free, 

This is enough to make us take Unger 
seriously. Fot he is offering us an understand- 
ing of the largely contextualist strategies with 
which post-war philosophers have kept uncOn- 
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genial positions at bay. Unger is doing more 
than just pointing to the pervasive contextual- 
ist assumptions. He is also arguing that we are 
rather short of reasons to think that the 
assumptions are true. (The reasons for wanting 
them to be true are clear enough.) His argu- 
ments here are complicated and, he admits, 
inconclusive. There seem to be three lines of 
attack. He argues that the psychological com- 
plications brought on by invariantism are no 
greater than the semantical complications 
brought on by contextualism, and that the re- 
sulting combination of psychology semantics is 
actually more plausible with invariantism. He 
also argues that the psychology of language 
which invariantism suggests is better able to 
deal with various tricky issues about meaning, 
in particular those associated with the recently 
fashionable causal theory of reference. And, 
thirdly, he offers some subtle and delicate 
arguments which take the issue up a level, to 
where contextualist and invariantist accounts 
of “true”, “meaning", “understanding” and 
the like confront one another. 

Now both psychological theories of language 
and semantical models of particular words and 
constructions are still very undeveloped. So it 
is too early to tell which of two very abstract 
strategies is likely better to fit the facts as we 
eventually see them. Unger is labouring under 
a disadvantage that he does not make very 
explicit here. Since invariantist views have not 
been very popular lately, there is not much 
available in the way of a worked-out invarian- 
tist view to contrast with the more orthodox 
contextualist view . And it will not do just to say 
that no theory is needed: “round” means “per- 
fectly round” and that is all there is to it. For 
there- are many straightforward questions to 
answer. The most pressing, I think, arises from 
the fact that on the invariantist view many 
words are. and cannot but be, true of nothing 
at all. How are we to describe the difference in 
meaning between one such word and another? 
But still, either invariantism or contextualism, 
or something rather like one of them, could 
still win. Or Unger could be right and we could 
eventually conclude that there is an inescap- 
able elasticity in our understanding of lan- 
guage: simple meanings can be combined with 
complicated psychology, or vice versa. I think 
that if this turned out to be our conclusion, the 
bottom- would indeed have dropped out of 
some famous philosophical worries. We would 
then be able to say why one will never get 
anywhere worrying about them. 

But it is also just as likely that the right 
combination of a picture of meaning with a 
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Both positions face the following difficulty. 
The part of the body that seems particularly 
pertinent to personal existence is the brain. It 
seems that it is the continuity of the brain, with 
or without the rest of the body, that sustains 
personal 1 identity. The problem is that the hu- 
man brain consists of two hemispheres that . 
largely duplicate each other. What account are 
we to give of what happens If we successfully 
separate the twb hemispheres and perhaps lo- 
cate them in .different bodies? Does ,the origi- 
nal person fail ,to survive this operation? But 
Why Should this be, sirtce a person would sur- 
vive if just one half of the brain iyere prq L 
served? Why, as DCrek Parfit has put it,. should 
double succesi azpoti.nt to a failure? This Is a 
. problem even for the mentaiistic analysis, since 
the Very mental [elatiomthat hold In undis- 
puted cases of personal identity would be sus- 
tained by ^ 

Personal Identity, one of the first books in a , 
rieiy series called Great Debates in Philosophy , | 
is.notable in that it is Richard Swinburne, the 
Dualists whorejects any mentalistic dhalysispf- 
: personal identity whereas Sydney Shoe-- 
maker, the Materialist,' endorses a form of this. ; . 
This transpi res because Professor Shoemaker’s 
: fundamental position is Functiorialifct. A fund- ; 
. tlonalist holds that a njenlalstfltqis to be ana- 
1 ly^ed by specifying, ihe .causal relations that ’ 
a sjate and Sensory Input* :. 
% ^havtpural>putp^ 'and/Qthef^e'ntar states^ : 
. Functionalism is ibje yyith MateriaUsm, : ; 

sJfice this iposl lidn : leaves jppen the possibility 
1 tfifit tKe' states that are thjis causaUy involved ' 


picture of understanding will vindicate neither 
position. For one thing, when you push eitbei 
view for enough it seems to tum into the other 1 
Consider “round” again. Some objects are 
rounder than others, and this relation, “round- 
er than", is clearly less context-dependent than 
the simpler-seeming "round”. So one could 
argue that words for which the contextual/in- 
variant contrast can be set up, including the 
philosophically important ones like “certain" 
and “cause", are only intelligible in terms of 
more basic words or concepts for which the 
same problems do not arise. A theory of mean- 
ing which starts out along contextualist lines 
will surely describe the relation of “round" to 
its context in terms of the degrees of roundness 
of things, that is, in terms of “rounder than". 
The basic question will be “is this thing round 
enough to count as round in this context?" And 
so one will be treating "rounder" (or “round to 
degree d" or something yet more basic) as 
invariant. Going in the other direction, if we 
put together the psychology required for an 
invariantist theory we would have the mat- 
erials for defining a (presumably invariant) 
concept “in context c people will normally take 
object o to be round”, and (fan will allow one to 
define the meaning of “round” that the contex- 
tualist started with. So one will have both in- 
variant and context-dependent concepts, and 
the only question left may be the sterile “but 
which one is the meaning of ‘round'?" 

Unger considers some of these problems in 
his last chapter. His response seems to be (hot 
philosophical problems are problems about the 
concepts we actually have, not about those we 
could or might have had. We can't solve the 
problems of imaginary cultures. There is some 
force to the reply, as an answer to a programme 
that substitutes easy problems for the hud 
ones which trouble us. But it misses something 
with- respect to Unger's own central examples, 
those of knowledge and of freedom. For in 
both cases philosophical problems have clus- 
tered around a concept as it has evolved under 
pressure from both scientific development and 
social change, so that we can legitimately ask 
“where do we go from here?” Unger presents 
his position as a conservative one, as ruiingout 
such questions. But to put it this way Is to n«s 
part of the interest of the book, for If philo- 
sophical analysis, aided by psychology, linguis- 
tics, and whatever else we want to add, cannot 
choose between alternative interpretations of 
our concepts, then we are entitled to ask whiol 
of the alternatives suggests the most enlighten- 
ing, the most expressive, or simply tho rtM»i 
useful way of thinking. ! , . 


tity for Shoemaker lies in seeing that these 
causal relations hold through time; personal 
identity consists in the persistence through 
lime of those causal relations that define men- 
tal states at a given time. Because of this, 
Shoemaker regards a machine that we should 
intuitively describe as producing a duplicate of 
you aqd then destroying you as in fact securing 
your survival by extraordinary means. In re- 
sponse, to the split brain case. Shoemaker holds 
that the person does not survive the operation 
- though he would have if only one hemisphere 
had been successfully; grafted. But this, as 
Swinburne notds, has the counter-intuitive 
result that I can determine who I am by 
destroying a cerebal hemisphere separate from 
me. • 7 " 1 

Professor Swinburne’s fundamental .posi- 
tion, by ( contrast, is that of an Anti-Empiricist. 
He regards facts both about the brain arid ab- 
. out mental states as merely fallible indicators, 
of persona) identity. : A' person may change 
brain? qr become wholly diseml?odied; iS per- 
son may cease whqliy tp remember any past 
and may acquire radically new qpinions and 
desires L a total Tack of continuity that makes 
' nd, , senSe. to. Shoemaker. Personal identity is 
primitive and unanalysable, though we do have 
a primitive awareness pf iti through self-con r 
iciqusn&ss. Hence.'in ;respb'nse to the split 
brain Case, Swinbunie says tiiaf it cansiipply be 
a BruteTacj that just oop of the respiting per- 
sons is identical to : the pre*operatiqn ; person , 
V As Swihburrie recognizes, the chief opposi- 
tion to such a position 
denying that we could possess anv such concept 


of personal identity so transcendent of empin* { 
cal fact; but he regards such opposition P ^ 
merely a manifestation of verification^, f 
account of meaning that he criticizes. Hppw* | 
forward his own account of meaning, whichn*. jj 
calls Word Verlficationlsm , according to ftWg j 
a sentence is meaningful if it is grammatical!? j, 
well constructed out of words that occur w . 
some sentence that is verifiable. There are*# . 
vious difficulties for such a view; but the 
dpai weakness of the present volume 
Swinburpe is not given enough space to ; 
and defend his position. (Shoemaker, "P 
reply, regards verlficationlsm - wrongly 3 \ 
red herring, and so dismisses the issue-)^' ■ j 
Indeed, the format is the principal weatov | 
of the book. Jhe series is derigned •} 
serve as . an “introduction" to various | 

spphical topics, and also to be , ■ 

scholans”. In thp present volume this hg^' 
suited lit considerable duplication hi • 

and a lack Of sustained novel Brguhlenfat^ ■ 
The chosen authors perform their aljottedlfl^ 
well; butalthoughboth rleophyt^and scholar 
will find 'somejflung to. irttereSl thenfi, |Db)wr ‘ 

Will find the book altqgether fiatis fajriory- '^ 

Wonder and Other Essays: ' Bight 5/h^ 5 ^: 
Aesthetics, and Neighbouring Fields , by ; 

Hepburn. (192pp. Edinburgh University 
£7.50. 0 85224 488 6 ) Includes essays ojv, , 
Arts and the Education of Feeling and » • 
tiop", "Time-Transcendence and.SojU? 
lated Phenomena in the Arts" and’ “Cop^- 
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A.M.KH AZANOV 

Nomads and the Outside World 
Translated by Julia Crookenden 
369pp. Cambridge University Press. £37.50. 
0521238137 

A.M. Khazanov's book on pastoral nomadism 
is a heroic endeavour of a kind no one has 
seriously attempted before: a comparative 
study on a world scale of all the types of 
nomadism in their economic, social and politi- 
cal aspects, aimed at assessing “whether or not 
there exist some definite laws about the inter- 
relations between nomads and the outside 
world". In his attempt to see “the wood in its 
entirety" behind the individual trees, Khaza- 
nov takes in not only the enormous twentieth- 
century ethnographic literature on nomads 
from virtually all over the world, but also the 
diverse theories, myths and stereotypes held 


by nomads themselves and by others, which lie 
behind and structure the “data”. Undaunted, 
and with great erudition and sophistication, he 
suggests that there are answers to the classic 
questions: does the development of pastornl- 
ism lead to social differentiation, or arc nomad- 
ic pastoral societies essentially egalitarian? 
(This is the concern of Montesquieu, Fcrgus- 
son and Adam Smith.) Did the conflict be- 
tween nomads and agriculturalists provide the 
origins of statehood (as Kant proposed)? Are 
nomadic societies capable of permanent 
structural development, or do they follow a 
cycle of change followed by reversion? (This is 
the problem of the Marxist theorists.) 

Khazanov's conclusions are based on one 
fundamental argument, which is suggested by 
the title of the book: that nomadic societies do 
not simply have relations with the outside 
world, but are dependent on it in the sense that 
only this relation provides the conditions which 
allow them to remain nomads. This thesis pre- 
sents Khazanov with two problems: the first, 


Spiritual corporations 
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HEINZ DECHERT and RICHARD GO MB RICH 
(Editors) 

The World of Buddhism: Buddhist monks and 
nuns in society and culture 
308pp. Thames and Hudson. £20. 

0500250898 

“The problem of the relation between religious 
doctrine and worldly power occurs in the his- 
tory of Buddhism too. We find widely differing 
attempts to solve it, from the hermit dwelling 
apart from the world and its problems to the 
transformation of the monk into a political 
ruler.” This statement in the preface to The 
World of Buddhism neatly summarizes the 
progression from the book’s. BCQQunt of the 
original devotees in India to treatment of 'the 
highly institutionalized Buddhist polity of 
Tibet. 

It is the monastic order, the Sangha , which 
has through history interpreted the original 
teachings of the Buddha in the world, and it is 
the Sangha that provides the principal focus for 
the eleven essays that make up the text of The 
World of Buddhism. The range of the book is 
impressive; its historical depth (from the fifth 
century bc to the present day) and geographi- 
cal breadth (from India to the Far East to the 
West in modern times) make it a useful refer- 
ence work for specialists and general readers 
alike. The photographs which separate the 
chapters vividly convey the material culture of 
the Sangha - monastic monuments and 
architecture, religious texts, images of the 
Buddha and bodhisaltvas, and so on. 

In his introduction, Richard Gombrich 
traces the history of Buddhism through the 
Sangha and in so doing raises many important 
issues. These Include the necessity for the reli- 
gion to develop a lay base to provide material 
support, to secure the favour and support of 
rulers and to reach an accommodation with 
indigenous beliefs add practices. The fate of 
the Sangha, and consequently the religion, has 
crucially depended u|ion these factors: ' , 

Few of the essays directly address the issues 
raised by Professor Gombrich, hoWever. Over- 
fill, the book is very beavjiy weighted towards 
history rather . than anthropology, and 
although it Is called The World of Buddhism 
there U little impression of Buddhism in the 
world except in a conventional historical sense. 
Even in the histories of the Sangha there I i 
sparse detail to fill out the succession of dates 
which mark its rtse.and fall in different areas/ 
An important exception; is the. chapter by 
Michael Carrithers ori Buddhism in Sri Lanka. 

Buddhism is a religion that has, been intro* 
dqced Into topleties largely ‘‘from aboYe , ‘, and 
this has meant that the Sangha has been Juxta- 
posed with existing aristocracies and royal 
households. There has been almost continual 
tension between these different groups, as 
noted for example In the chapters on Tibet and 
on China and Japan. Rut the base? of this 
political and^ economic conflict ard not closely 
examined. What was It in the structure and 
j|four<^es of monaiteriesthat 


gious status, monasteries were corporations, 
and for this reason accumulated wealth that 
was not dispersed at every generation, as hap- 
pened in households. Further, the celibacy of 
its members reduced demand upon its material 
stock, and trade links were built between diffe- 
rent monasteries over distances quite beyond 
the range of individual families. It is obvious 
that monastic wealth and power challenged 
both lay rulers and indigenous aristocratic or 
landed families. The resolution of the sub- 
sequent conflicts has been varied, but Per 
Kvaeme's essay on Tibet fails to see the evolu- 
tion of a line of Dalai Lamas as a possible 
.attempt to resolve such struggles. 

Another question raised concerns the means 
by which the religion has become embedded in 
village life. The essay by Carrithers makes a 
serious attempt to answer this question; 

That the society was agrarian simply meant that the 
Sangha, to ensure perennial support, hBd to control 
the labourers, the people who worked the land. In 
other words far from remaining outside society os 
renouncers of the world monks came to stand at the 
very centre, with the attributes and status of great 
feudal lord;. 

But at the same time the Sangha had to pene- 
trate the collections of indigenous beliefs and 
practices, and contain them within its own 
religious ambit. The chapters by Siegfried 
lieohard and Jane Bunnag, on Nepal and 
Thailand respectively, consider the coexist- 
ence of Buddhism With other religious beliefs. 
In the absence of any detailed ethnography of a 
particular community, however, it is impossi- 
ble to grasp the meaning and understanding, 
for both the laity and Sangha,. ot the comprom- 
ises that were achieved between different reli- 
• gious traditions. • 

Heinz Bechert's chapter on Buddhism in 
Burma raises this question in a most unusual 
way and thereby exposes a seriQus weakness of 
The World of Buddhism. The subtitle of the vol- 
ume is: Buddhist monks and nuns in society arid 
culture , but reference to, let alone discussion 
of, Buddhist nuns is almost nonexistent. 
Bechert notes that women cannot becomp fully 
fledged huiiis (bhlkkhunl) but only melthila- 
shln , lay members who have taken the ten vows 
and who wear the monastic robb. None the 
less, women In Burma are important in the Nat 
edits, practices thought to predate Buddhism. 
In certain parts of the Himalayas women are 
admitted to Junior monastic status and play a 
significant role at the margins of the Sangha. 
They are often the agents through whom the 
formal religion achieves Integration with in- 
digenoux beliefs and practices! 7 
A conversation Is recorded in the scriptures 
between Gautama, the Buddha^ and his dlsd- 
pIc Ananda: “When Auanda first asked: ‘H 6 W.. 
arc wo monks to behave when w 6 see yropien?' 
Gautama replied: ‘Don’t see them.’ ‘But lfwe 
‘ should see theta, what are we to do7’ ‘Don’t 
; apeak to them.' ‘Butif they speak to (is, What 
thjsn?* 'tot your thoughts 1 be - fixed In Idefep 
: meditatibn.*" Perhaps the absence in 77re 
World of BuddhisniOt iatiy bibliographic tafer- 
•1 ehcefr to nuns of evei) a photograph of a bhik- 
: khiitii {there are forty-seven photographs of 

i •. . • .,11. V.' ' I. -A of flan* ' 


arising from his definition of his subject-mat- 
ter, confronts any study that attempts to gener- 
alize about socio-political forms “arising” from 
what is essentially a productive process. The 
second problem compounds the first: how can 
it bc maintained that nomadic pastoral 
societies arc of one type, despite their manifest 
differences, when it is also held that such 
societies arc dependent on their relations with 
yet other imponderables, with the great variety 
of settled societies in the “outside world"? 

1 hasten to add that Khazanov himself is fully 
aware of these problems. He deals with them 
by defending the position of the typologist 
( contra Sir Edmund Leach) , classifying specific 
forms of pastoralism (eg, pastoral nomadism 
proper, semi-nomadic pastoralism, herdsman 
husbandry, etc) and defining environmental 
zones (Middle East, East Africa, etc) within 
which both nomads and settled peoples have 
their economies. The parameters of nomadic 
pastoralism are determiud by ecology and by 
technological development; it emerged when 
and where it had advantages over all other 
local forms of economic activity. The highly 
specialized nature of the adaptations it under- 
goes is what has allowed nomadism to occupy n 
dominant position in many ecological zones, 
but this same spccializntion also limits its possi- 
bilities for economic growth. In nonmdic pns- 
tornlism, unlike agriculture, we see, overtime, 
the simple reproduction of highly specialized 
forms of the same type, even when the societies 
arc stratified and politically centralized. It is 
very rare for either supplementary economic 
activities or social and political activity aimed 
at overcoming economic onc-sidedncss to re- 
sult in Internal evolution, and in particular in 
the intensification of production. The ancient 
Hsiung-nu of the steppe-lands north of China 
had almost exactly the same number of live- 
stock per head as was found among the Mon- 
gols in 1918. 

Alongside its analysis of these central econo- 
mic problems, Khazanov’s book contains what 
must be the most comprehensive survey avail- 


able of the social and political questions raised 
by nomadic pastoralism. Particularly valuable 
to Western readers arc the materials on the 
numerous peoples of Central Asia and Siberia 
published in Russian, and their integration 
with analysis of more familiar societies such as 
those of North and East Africa and the Middle 
East. For example, the saun relationship of 
Centra! Asian groups, whereby rich stock- 
owners distribute their animals for pasturing to 
poor families, is compared with the wadiya of 
the Bedouin. Khazanov discusses the question 
whether these forms should be seen as ex- 
ploitation or redistribution, and analyses their 
implications for social differentiation. 

The insights provided by this book are too 
numerous to list, but one might mention Khaz- 
anov's masterly summary of the various 
theories of the “chicfdom"; his unravelling of 
the ideas about segmentary systems and 
genealogy; his discussion of submission and 
forms of dependence; and his conclusions as to 
the inferior position of nomads vis-A-vis settled 
peoples in caravan trade. Clearly, the data 
cited in such wide-ranging analyses have hod to 
be abbreviated, but Khazanov is always clear 
and scholarly. The final part of the book pro- 
vides a more regionally circumscribed discus- 
sion of the various forms of the state in nomad- 
ic societies, 

Ernest Gcllncr’s valuable foreword provides 
an essential introduction to the issues raised 
here; for too long we have remained unaware 
of important Soviet theoretical contributions 
on this subject, and the book provides us with 
the opportunity to assess Soviet theories in the 
light of Khazanov's conclusions. 

A second edition of Men in Groups by Lionel 
Tiger (254pp. Marion Boyars. £12.95. 0 7145 
2818 8 ) has been published with a foreword by 
Desmond Morris and a new introduction by 
the author who defends his theories against the 
attacks by feminists which the first edition pro- 
voked. The book was reviewed in the TLS of 
Mayt29, 1969. 
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Revolutionary roots 


1 1 I! i-i 


Christopher Hill 

RICHARD L. GREAVES and ROBERT Z ALLER 
(Editors) 

Biographical Dictionary of British Radicals In 

the Seventeenth Century 

Volume III: P-Z 

371pp. Brighton: Harvester. £65. 

07108 04865 

The first volume of this most useful work 
appeared in 19S2. Editors, contributors and 
publishers are to be congratulated on complet- 
ing it so expeditiously. Especially the editors, 
who, as in the preceding volumes, contribute n 
large number of the entries. Their choice of 
contributors is often felicitous - for example 

J. R. Jacob on Henry Stubbe and M. C. Jacob on 
John Toland: views on both of these have been 
transformed by the Jacobs' recent books. 
Amongother good contributions, D. S. Berko- 
witz's long essay on John Selden must be sing- 
led out. together with D. H. Pennington on 
John Pym, R. M. Gibson on John Rogers, 

K. W. Shipps on William Sedgwick and Robert 
Rich. Earl of Warwick, and R. B. Schlatter on 
Gerrard Winstanley. 

In reviewing previous volumes ( TLS August 
6, 1983 and October 21, 1983) I commented on 
the amount of evidence which they produced, 


suggesting that the civil war of the seventeenth 
century was not an unforeseen accident, as 
some modern scholars argue, but had deeply 
rooted causes. This volume reinforces the 
point. Families like the Pynes, the Riches, the 
Rolles, the Scotts, the Whitelockes (and many 
more) had a long history of opposition to the 
Crown, going back to the early seventeenth 
century and earlier. In 1610 Sir James 
Whitelocke declared that the King's “power 
out of Parliament is subordinate to his power in 
Parliament”. After the abortive Parliament of 
1614 he was ordered by the Privy Council to 
burn all his speeches - presumably to prevent 
him appealing to the people by printing them. 
His son was ore of the leaders of the Long 
Parliament. In 1621 Sir George Sandys was 
imprisoned for saying in the House of Com- 
mons that he was “never more afraid" for the 
future, since “all things in (lie country are out 
of frame". Seven years later Sir Robert Phelips 
said "no man can think this state ever stood in 
more danger". "We now little differ from the 
course in Turkey.” Not unexpectedly, many of- 
the radical gentry listed here opposed Ship 
Money in the 1630s. Attempts were made to 
get at the root of the country's problems by 
re-organizing the royal finances from the Par- 
liaments of 1610 and 1621. Their failure helped 
to make revolution unavoidable. 
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Anthony Fletcher 

J. F. McGREGOR and B. REAY (Editors) 

Radical Religion In the English Revolution 
2I9pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.50. 

0 19 873044 6 

Radical Religion in the English Revolution pro- 
vides an accessible synthesis of recent work on 
religious groups of the 1640s arid 50s. j A sttong 
team of contributors performs reliably. J. F. 
McGregor's perceptive and lucid discussion of 
the Baptists goes beyond previous accounts, 
probing the weaknesses as well as the strengths 
of the sect; he also rescues the Seekers and 
Ranteis from the dramatizations of hostile 
contemporary observers. G. E. Aylmer contri- 
butes a meticulous and deeply pondered ana- 
lysis of the religion of Gerrard Winstanley, 
whom he portrays as “an uncompromisingly 
idealistic revolutionary". Those who know 
Winstanley’s writings, recently so much more 
easily obtainable than in the past as well as 
more passionately debated , will surely appreci- 
ate Aylmer’s view that the Digger leader is sup- 
remely successful “In holding a minor up to us 
In which we can see all too clearly the vices and 
defeclsof both raid-seventeenth and late-twen- 
tieth-century society". B. Reay writes author- 
itatively, reviewing Quaker ideas- and the re- 
sponses to the Quaker movement exhibited by 
MPs and magistrates. Bernard Capp combines 
a summary of his published work on the Fifth 
Monarchists with an illuminating survey of 
popular apocalyptic Ideas and messianic 
careers. Christopher Hill is at his most tren- 
-r-. chant in a discussion of religious doubt and the 
variety of popular, scepticism. Only Brian Man- 
V nlng, interpreting the Levellers with the aid of 
too unsubtle a class terminology, leaves one 
’■wi0i some unease; . 

One of the strengths of the book Is the wil- 
lingness of the contributors to attempt defini- 
tions. The Fifth Monarchists are seen as “a 
pressure group rather than a new dehomina- 
!(lon or party”. Whereas' the Baptists and 
■ Quakers were, or were becoming, sects, the 
; Rantcniwere only .a ^‘handful" of mystical anti- 
'! nonplans who briefly captured public attention 

-e.' in 1650. The Seekers were neither a sect nor a 
. : movement but a set of questing Individuals. 
! “She sees her .'own Cnniai mind, bewailing it; 
-she seeks pftepr that wtfich will satisfy", de- 
(dared Oliver Cromwell when his daughter 
Elizabeth' took, that way. And winstanley? He 
defies categorization but Aylmer suggests that 
' he was less unUke; the Seekers than any other 
sect or group. Connections as well ns dlsjtari- 
tiek are sketched, Millenari_Boisrn, n of 
• ^'triumphant ex pectitlon 1 ’,' it IS &rgUe<l;iriflu- 
i^kredBatiiigf s;t 


Leveller Richard Overton, was also widely 
held among Baptists, Seekers and Ranters. 
Particular men moved on, so that all these 
groups, besides Diggers and Fifth Monarch- 
ists. contained individuals who were later 
swept up by the Quaker message. 

So what did the radical challenge to estab- 
lished religion actually signify? Above all it was 
an attack on the relentless logic of Calvinist 
predestinariaiiism. Except for the Particular 
• Baptists and some Fifth Monarchists* those 
with whom the book is concerned clung to the 
notion of general redemption. The essence of 
the Seeker position, for example, was “the 
self-sufficiency of personal grace". The radic- 
als were thus defectors from the Puritan move- 
ment. .The beginning of their spiritual journey 
was often despair at their burden of sin and 
guilt. Reay suggests that Quakerism was to 
some extent a reaction against a "psychological 
malaise". Aylmer shows Winstanley in his 
early writings undergoing “a process of spir- 
itual and moral emancipation". A collective as 
welt as a theological tyranny was under scru- 
tiny. Radicals rejected all the institutional 
aspects of the Church: tithes, parochial wor- 
ship, a trained ministry that sought to impose a 
didactic moral order . They swapped the autho- 
rity of their own enthusiasm for that of Scrip- 
ture. 

A vein of popular scepticism and material- 
ism, such as that revealed in the aftermath of 
the English Civil War, was perhaps present in 
all pre-industrial European societies. The 
same kind of heterodoxy had certainly found 
expression in the Pyrenees during the early 
fourteenth century, when, with the goodmen 
and the Catholic Church bitterly alodds, a man 
like Raymond de P Aire could declare that the 
sbiil consisted merely of blood and that heaven 
. was when you were happy; hell when you were 
: miserable. It was views of this kind which 
caused some panic amopg Puritan gentry and 
clergy In the 1640s. Thus the storm-troopers of 
Puritanism were on the defensive before tlje 
evangelization of the nation was anywhere near- 
complete. The decades that should have been 
the final heyday of the English Reform- 
V ation wprb spent fighting a rear-guard action 
against the promptings of the inner light.* 

This book felis'us Something important ab- 
out why the Elizabethan and early Stuart Puri- 
. tan movement fragmented when the promised 
land was suddenly in sight. For most English 
people its sustaining creed was simply top 
' tgo. demanding,' too repressive. The radicals 
found their liberation; fho ipass of the people 
. meanwhile -r.Rlohard Baxter’s "hpnest, hum- 
| ble tractable peo plq engaged in no party, Pre r 
■ jatical, Presbyterian or Independent" - kept 
' 'their heads down; For those like Baxter in the 
"irialhstteanT.^vhOr si rove sp- hnrd, : dnly : 1 
the tilldaftSeslS'btf- teghltead'Elis^ent 1 lay riiie&d. 


to take part in the Revolution again figure 
largely among those listed. Yorkshiremen are 
not as prominent among the radicals as in pre- 
ceding volumes, but there are four Baltic! men, 
one a regicide. Coleman Street, in which the 
Five Members took refuge when Charles I 
failed to arrest them in 1642, was the main 
radical centre in London, housing its own 
secret printing press. The last desperate Fifth 
Monarchist revolt, in 1661, started from Cole- 
man Street. 

The women represented are mostly Quak- 
ers, but Dorothy Traske stands out as a parti- 
cularly forceful character. She was imprisoned 
with her husband in 1618 for heresy. Her hus- 
band recanted two years later and was re- 
leased, but Dorothy refused to recant and died 
in prison in 1645. There is much evidence 
about Quakers in the armed forces in the years 
before the peace principle was proclaimed in 
1661. 

These volumes remind us how many civil- 
ized ideas and practices which we now take for 
granted originated among obscure and often 
lower or middle-class radicals. Gabriel Plattes 
argued that the solution to the problem of 
poverty was not poor relief but the provision of 
employment. The merchant Henry Robinson 
in the 1640s was advocating a state-run medical 
service, and free preventive medicine. It will 
be nice when we catch up with him. The Quaker 
Thomas Taylor opposed blood sports as con- 
trary “to the tender nature of Christ and of all 
Christians, truly so-called". Samuel Richard- 
son, London merchant, rejected the orthodox 
doctrine of eternal punishment in the after-life: 
it was contrary to “the nature of the love, good- 
ness and mercy of God”. The Leveller William 
Walwyn - another merchant - agreed, and was 
one of the very few who spoke out against the 


Cromwellian conquest of Ireland - the rootoi ' 
all England's Irish problems today. 

John Webster wanted science and moden 
subjects to be taught at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and attacked the persecution of witches ' 
on the ground that all unexplained phenomena : 
would ultimately be accounted for by nature] 
means. John Wildman, a life-long conspirator, \ 
argued against punishing sin and claimed that 
only elected governments were legitimate 
Gerrard Winstanley, bankrupt London met! 
chant, not only rejected eternal torments ia 
hell but also queried the historical troth of the 
Bible. (The Worcestershire clothier Clement 
Wrighter later argued at length that the Bible 
could not be the Word of God since it was 
self-contradictory ' Winstanley rejected the 
idea of any God outside men and women, 
together with “the resurrection so-called". He 
used the word “reason" in preference to the 
word “God". He might have made a bishop if 
he had been alive today. Winstanley projected 
a communist society in which ail would be 
equal and there would be no lawyers or priests. 
Rape would be one of the few crimes punah* 
able by death. 

Seventeenth-century bishops were maded 
sterner stuff. Archbishops Laud and Nrik 
were both involved in the burning of Edwaid 
Wightman, the last heretic to be burnt in Eng* 
land, and Neile in 1639 wanted to revive the 
practice of burning heretics, which he though 
had done much good to the Church. The Rev- 
olution at least put an end to that, even though 
many of the forward-looking projects bid 
dreams of the radicals were not realized. These 
three volumes are a useful reminder of bow 
much nicer and more compassionate ordinaiy 
people in seventeenth-century England wen 
than their rulers. 


The Church confident 


Howard Erskine-Hill 

DAV1DA. PA1LIN 

Attitudes to Other Religions: Comparative 
religion in seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
Britain 

339pp. Manchester University PresB. £28.50. 

0 7190 1065 9 

The inscription on the monument to Captain 
Cook erected in 1827 near his birthplace at 
Marton, Yorkshire, reaches its peroration as it 
proclaims “that while it shall be deemed the 
honour of a Christian nation to spread Civilisa- 
tion and the blessings of the Christian faith 
among pagan and savage tribes so long will the 
name of Captain Cook stand out among the 
most celebrated and most admired benefactors 
of the human race”. This confidence in the 
final superiority of the Christian faith is, David 
Paltin shows, virtually the presupposition of 
attitudes to other religions during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. “The famous, 
but unhappy Captain Cook" figures in Section 
VIII of the presented extracts (“Missionary 
Activity") as one who opened up a “new 
world" but fell victim to ignorance and wicked- 
ness (George Burder, “Jonah's mission (o 
Nineveh”, 1795). Cook’s deatji only under- 
lined the^eed for the more vigorous propaga- 
tion bf the l G 9 spel , ‘by 'which Society is con- 
tinually improved and meliorated" (East 
! Apthorp, Discourses on Prophecy, 1786). 

This is amply bome out by the two parts of 
this Oddly planned book. The first half is an 
introductory mpnograph ciivided into nine sec- 
. tions,. including discussions pf natural religion, 
Judaism, Islam, "qthef religions" in instruction 
; and in controversy; and ipissionary activity. 
Thesecbhdhalf consists |bf'readihgs,divided 
into, eight hot quite cdwe$pppding sections.- As 
it stap'da, it is hard to know whether to take the 
1 book as a Readerwith a 1 greatly ^tended intro- 
duction, or g. monograph With exceptlonaily 
copious illus^arion,. It may be fefrthat most of 
the reading^ are sfraigbtfbrward ly hote ble for 
their content, 'whifcfv HaV already' be'eh' ably 
summarized. Thefiret^alfpfthebookrahges 
more wjdejyaqd gTyesthemdr^ varied piptute. 
It discnssfls.Bolihgbrdke, .Hume apd Gibbon, 


of any mutually open encounter betirew 
Christianity and other religions which, If Pailin J 
is right, is hardly to be found in the period. Hie '• 
nearest to an exception is perhaps Sir Wllh'an 
Jones, who, in his “Philosophy of the 
Asiaticks” (1794), warned against “uncandid . 
asperity" toward the ancient wisdom of India, j 
which had laid down the duty of the good mao > : 
as being to return good for evil "at least three , 
centuries before our era". It was a substantial ; 
admission to hold that Christianity was not the 
sole origin of such a concept. 

Recognitions of this sort raised the question t . , 
of Natural Religion which may be thought the 
most important and interesting of the leattoj 
themes of Pnilin 's book. Here Herbert ofOwf’ « 
bury, Robert South, Samuel Clarke and Phil# .. 
Skelton Figure In the readings, while the intro- ]■ 
ductory section attends to the strain of ration*- j- . 
listic secularism once thought to have.doinin- 
oted the eighteenth century. PallJn’s condo- le- 
sion, on the contrary, is that from Baronet* j 
beginning of his survey to East Apthorp atw 
end, it was generally supposed that theolopm t .. 
understanding, augmented by reason, must.® 
originally based on the "word and oracles of 
God”. ... • 

A similar conclusion is drawn, surely c^* 
rectly, at the end of the discussion 
gion which, in terms of the power of Its aw , ,/• 
tents, was most felt to challenge Ghrisjiag • . 
Islam. “In this respect”, writes Failin, “tlic l . . 
of Islam provides the most developed oljg ; 
tiori of the thesis that the treatment df -gj ^j. ; 
religions in the theological works of the seg! : ; 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 'is orient® r j, , 
by internal apologetic concerns,” - , V. f;- ; 

Taken as a whole, ^ Pailiri’s judlcioi^ 
helpful' study challenges any y^w tha o; 
seventeenth and eighteenth centurlw. : •: 
general growth in. secularism , thpu^ thBj^' 1 : j • 
his chief contentiori, and it , ^ 

bered that "attitudes to other rellgions^: ^ 
happens, occur chiefly in religibU8Wprt^, | m 
presents a strong, confident, often aggreiw , . ^ 


presents a strong, conuuciu, 

Christianity, based pn faith but sbarc^ 
avowing reason, sometimes fo:' f 

self-righteous* but with the high ® ora 5.-jg Ri- 
w&s.soori to spread it even further tw0u^^A|y ; 
world, arid which the. Cook monum® n ^“^T^ 
cenveysi. 
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Delectable neatness 


Anthony Hobson 

HOWARD M. NIXON 

Catalogue of the Pepys Library at Magdalene 
College Cambridge: Volume VI, Bindings 
45pp, with five colour and fifty black-and- 
white illustrations. Woodbridge: Boydell and 
Brewer. £60. 

085991 1454 

On March 12, 1669, Samuel Pepys proceeded 
by coach “to Nott’s, the famous bookbinder, 
that bound for my Lord Chancellor’s library; 
and here I did take occasion for curiosity to 
bespeak a book to be bound, only that I might 
have one of his binding". Pepys was clearly no 
stranger to the attractions of gilt morocco, but 
the chief surprise of this catalogue of his book- 
bindings - the sixth volume of the new Cata- 
logue of the Pepys Library at Magdalene Col- 
lege Cambridge under the general editorship of 
Robert Latham - is how little elaborate work 
he himself commissioned. Some books in 
“fine" bindings came to him as gifts. But 
although he declared that “my delight is in the 
neatness of everything”, he bought his books 
to read, for their illustrations, or sometimes as 
curiosities. Perhaps not even the one from 
William Nott was acquired only for the 
binding. 

The volume comprises an introduction and a 
complete catalogue in skeleton form, sup- 
plemented by notes on some of the plates. The 
introduction first considers Pepys’s standard 
library bindings, dividing them by style into 
groups which can be dated by various clues - 
edge decoration, pressmarks, inscriptions, re- 
ferences in the Diary. The late Howard M. 
Nixon concluded that until 1689 most of the 
binding was carried out through Pepys's book- 
sellers, though in 1666 he employed a binder to 
“gild the backs ... to make them handsome". 
This was quite a common practice at the time; 
the spines of many of Grolier’s bindings were 
redecorated in the seventeenth century. After 
1689 Pepys seems regularly to have used one 
London binder, whom Nixon believed to have 
been John Berresford. His work had not pre- 
viously been identified. David McKitterick 
now contributes three plates of rubbings of his 
kit of tools. 

The books that entered the library ready- 
bound are considered next. Nixon thought that 
Pepys bought several “for the love of the bind- 
ing”, but it is arguable that he chose a Spanish 
book stamped with Nicolas Fouquet’s arms on 


account of the disgraced owner's notoriety, his 
Mimoires de Rohan as the author's copy of a 
book that went through many editions, and the 
account of Richard Chancellor’s voyage to 
Muscovy because of his special interest in 
books to do with the sea. The binding of the 
last-named, by the mid-sixlecnth-ccntury 
"Medallion Binder”, is apparently the earliest 
English example of mottled morocco, a tech- 
nique invented in Italy and first mentioned in 
print by Girolamo Cardano in 1550. No 
attribution is given for the ettir ciseU case of a 
fifteenth-century Calendar, but it must be a 
German or Austrian import. A similar speci- 
men is preserved in the Archduke Ferdinand's 
Wunderkammer in Schloss Ambras. 

Pepys's clerk, Paul Lorrain, and others seek- 
ing his goodwill gave him books splendidly 
bound by the leading London shops, already 
studied by Nixon in earlier publications. The 
Pepys examples have prompted an after- 
thought on the French Protestant editions of 
devotional works, which he presents reasons 
for believing, in spite of their English appear- 
ance, to have been bound in France. The 
theory cannot be regarded as proven until simi- 


lar specimens arc found in old French libraries, 
as the bonks could equally well have been 
bound by a London shop catering for 
Huguenot immigrants. 

The work on this volume was interrupted 
when nearly complete by Howard Nixon's 
death in February 1983. The typescript has 
been been prepared for press, with the expert 
help of his widow, by Robert Latham. The 
interruption has left its traces. Though the 
introduction sets out to cover the whole field it 
omits some prominent bindings; the illustra- 
tions on Plate 26 aie wrongly keyed to the 
captions; and there is no mention that the sub- 
jects of four colour plates were reproduced in 
colour as long ago as 1927. But these are in- 
significant defects, while Nixon's writing has 
all its customary merits: great knowledge and 
experience, especially of the Restoration 
period, a light touch that allows the collector to 
be seen behind his bindings, and a gift for clear 
exposition that makes complicated evidence 
easy (o follow. Those who have learned to 
admire his skill and patience in elucidating the 
history of bookbinding will welcome this post- 
humous work with gratitude. 


Unfingered tales 


John Sutherland 

ROBERT LEE WOLFF 

Nineteenth-Century Fiction: A bibliographical 
catalogue in five volumes, III; L-P 
299pp. Garland. £89. 19. 

0824093356 

Robert Lee Wolff began collecting nineteenth- 
century fiction in the 1930s, while stiil an 
undergraduate at Harvard, where he was later 
to be a professor of history. He very early came 
under the influence of Michael Sadleir's Excur- 
sions iji Victorian Bibliography, and followed 
Sadleir's rule that “ condition is three-quarters 
of the battle for any fine collection''. Unless a 
work were physically prime, Wolff would be 
obdurately uninterested, even with the most 
important texts. (In an aside in this third 
volume of the catalogue of his library, he notes 
that all the copies of John Halifax, Gentleman 
offered him were such “dogs”, that it was 1970 
before he could fill this gaping hole in his other- 
wise comprehensive Mulock set.) Until quite 
late in his collecting career, Wolff avoided cir- 
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preparing a book on international humanitarian law since 1945. 

Carmen Blocker's The Caialpa Bow: A study of Shaman bile practices In Japan was published in 1975. 

David Budgen Is a lecturer in Russian at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, London. 
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Peter Clarice's Liberals and Social Democrats 1981, is now available in a paperback edition. 
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culating-librury copies. Consequently he ac- 
quired a disproportionate number of presenta- 
tion three-deckers, in unfmgered state. Like 
Sndleir, as he went along, Wolff made up de- 
tailed in vcntorinl slips of his books, which form 
the text of the present catalogue. 

Wolffs holdings fall generally into iwo sec- 
tions. There is a multitude of single items, 
which evidently attracted him as worthy exam- 
ples of Victorian bookmaking. And there arc 
those authors of whose work he was (in his own 
‘ term) a “fan”, and whom he collected exhaus- 
tively. Wolff was robustly unawed by critical 
orthodoxy and some of his enthusiasms are 
' quirky (his advocacy in this volume of William 
Edward Norris, for Instance). But in most 
1 cases, his judgment was admirable. Wolff can 
| take much credit for the modern revival of 
1 interest in George MacDonald, numerously 
: represented here. Other strong points in the 

L-P range are the novels of LeFanu, Eliza 
Lynn Linton, Katharine MacQuoid, Anne 
Manning, (he Marryats (Wolff, incidentally, is. 
right Id his hunch that there were two obscure 
novelist daughters of Frederick, Augusta and 
Emilia), Marfineau, L. T. Meade and Mrs 
OJiphant (eighty-five titles) and James Payn. 
As interesting are the canonical authors Wolff 
despised. Meredith gets in with one paltry 
item. But given a. Methuselan span, Wolff 
would presumably have got round to even 
Meredith and Emily Bronte (whose Wtttliering 
Heights was excluded, with most of the fiction 
of her sisters). In a Book Collector article of 
1966, he declared it his aim to have a copy of all 
the 42,000 novels published (os he reckoned) 
between 1837 and 1901. When he died he had 
getting oh for a quarter of the Victorian total. 

As a monument to Wolff's taste, energies 
and literary appetites, this catalogue is splen- 
did. But as a standard reference book, it has 
shortcomings. Wolff died having folly pre- 
pared only the A-D entries. Evidently those 
dealing wfth his literary affairs felt it fitting to 
publish the remainder more or less as it stood. 
This has left some errors which blemish Wolffs 
reputation as a scholar. Two novels, for in- 
stance, are here credited, to a- certain 
“Lehmann, Rudolf .Chambers (1819-1905)". 
Since Lehmann made his name as n novelist in 
the. 1890s, we would seem. to have here a uri- 
. iqueiy late developer Jn fact, the catalogue has 
muddled the Sheffield-born Rudolph Cham- 
bers Lehmann (1856-1929) with the earlier. 
German-born artist, Rudolf Lehmann (18)9- 
1905). A few pages hn, we find a bbok credited 
fo “Lucy, Henry William (b. 1845)", bufthere. 
is no problem, as (he catniogue suggests, ;in 
determining Lucy's date of [death ~ 1924 7 and 
his dale of birth is, correctly, 1843. Wolff put 
together ah. 'impressive .collection of Lc . 
Queux's early twohtieth-ccntury hovels - but : 
the catalogue, does ^ obl : bqve the author’s full ' 
-name, nor Ms dates. Throughout the cala-‘ 
logue, as It has been hitherto published, them 

are biographical flaws add gaps of this kind. 1 
think it a pity that the publisher Garland, or 
, Wolffs weciitors, didaqt tidy, up these ragged 
} fidgfi? fig. 
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. We regret that in Stephen Orgel's review of 
Tlie Court Masque, edited by David Lintjley 
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contribuiors, Jennifer Chibnali, was given 
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"mention was made of Professor. Ree's 1973 
biography of Morris, Educator Extraordinary: 
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